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The $64 


Question 


bad Reidtiinel 


How much pension will I receive at retirement and how may 
I obtain a quick estimate of that amount? Other frequently 
met questions are answered. 


By AUBREY J. HOLMES 


Waar do the public school teachers 
of downstate Illinois want to know 
about their retirement system? Elo- 
quent testimony pours into the exec- 
utive office of the system in letters 
from individual members. Naturally, 
the $64 question, headlined above, 
“How much pension will I receive 
at retirement?” is often repeated, and 
the answer varies with each individ- 
ual case, as do the contributions, the 
length of service, and the age of re- 
tirement of the inquiring members. 
But there are other questions, fre- 
quently met and widely significant, 
falling under such heads as creditable 
service, contributions, and benefits. 

The secretary of the system and 
the board of trustees saw in these in- 
quiries an opportunity for service to 
members, both new and old, to be ef- 
fected through a question and an- 
swer presentation of some of the more 
or less complicated details of the op- 
eration of the system. The result is 
a completely revised handbook—the 
1946 Handbook of Information.* 
This handbook contains tables by the 
use of which a member can arrive 
at a close approximation to the an- 
nuity which he or she will receive 
upon retirement, as well as the an- 
swers to nearly 100 other frequently 
asked questions. 

What follows here is a sampling 
of these questions and answers. In- 
structions for estimating the amount 
of pension illustrated by application 
to three individual cases, are pre- 





*A copy of the 1946 Handbook of Information 

may be had by any teacher who requests it, either 

through a county superintendent of schools or the 

Springfield office. For the latter address: - 

tary, Teachers’ Retirement ae of the State 

*. Iilinois, Centennial ding, Springfield, 
inois. 
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sented to help each member find the 
answer to his own “$64 question.” 


Creditable Service 


What does creditable service 

mean? (No. 7, page 17)** 

Creditable service means the years 
taught and allowable under the law 
toward securing a pension. 

Is a teacher allowed credit for 

teaching in other states? (No. 

10, page 17) 

Yes, with limitations. Such credit 
can not exceed two-fifths of the total 
years of service at retirement nor ten 
years in any event. In other words, 
three-fifths of the total number of 
years must be taught in Illinois under 
this system and two-fifths may be 
allowed for other creditable teaching, 
provided the last five years before a 
pension is granted have been taught 
under this system in Illinois. 

For example, if a teacher with 
twenty-five years of teaching is 
granted a pension, fifteen years must 
be taught under the system in Illinois 
and up to ten years may be taught 
elsewhere provided the last five are 
taught in the Illinois public common 
schools outside of Chicago. 


What credit does the teacher get 
for military service? (No. 15, 
page 18) 

Creditable service includes all pe- 
riods of time spent in the armed 
forces during the Spanish-American 
War and World War I and for the 
immediate period thereafter of not 
to exceed one year provided teaching 
in this system is resumed. Creditable 





**First number refers and the 


second to page in 1946 Hondboo ry ‘Tedoruation. 
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service also includes time spent in 
the armed forces during World War 
II, plus additional time spent in Fed- 
eral Government sponsored educa- 
tional programs that prepare for re- 
turn to teaching and for the imme- 
diate period thereafter not to exceed 
one year provided teaching in this 
system is resumed. 

Does the teacher get credit for 

any services which are not di- 

rectly connected with the armed 

forces? (No. 16, page 18) 

Yes, creditable service includes 
service with the American Red Cross, 
if under military discipline, and gen- 
erally includes any service requiring 
an oath of allegiance, a uniform, and 
military discipline. 

Is a teacher allowed time taught 

in a private school? (No. 17, 

page 18) 

No. 

Contribution 

Does the State pay as much as 

the teacher? (No. 32, page 20) 

In 1943-44 the teachers paid in 
$1,952,636.72 and received refunds 
in the amount of $400,325.92, mak- 
ing their net contributions $1,552,- 
310.80. The State paid in for the 
same year $2,419,200. For 1944-45 
the teachers paid in $2,001,776 and 
received refunds of $548,492 making 


“net contributions of $1,453,284. The 


State paid for the same year $2,908,- 
040 and in 1945-'46 the State will 
pay $3,483,648. 


Bene fits—Death 


In case a teacher dies while teach- 
ing, what becomes of contribu- 
tions made? (No. 53, page 22) 

The estate of a teacher dying in 
service is entitled only to the return 
of contributions made since July 1, 
1939 and payment made since that 
date for prior service. 


Bene fits—Refund 
If a teacher quits teaching and 
cannot qualify for disability or re- 
tirement benefits, what becomes 
of contributions made while 
teaching? (No. 53 page 23) 
Contributions to this system or to 
the superseded system are refund- 
able. 
Can the money be repaid at once? 
(No. 56, page 23) 
No. Not until after four months 
from last day of teaching in the school 
(Continued on page 158) 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY UNIT 


Teacher Welfare 
Is Important 
So Pallet Chualiin 


Tue opening of the public schools 
in the United States this last Septem- 
ber revealed that there was a shortage 
of 300,000 to 350,000 qualified 
teachers. 

You say, “What does that have to 
do with teacher welfare?” 

The answer is that, if the welfare 
of the public-school teacher were more 
prominent in the minds of the tax- 
payers, the school-board members, 
the administrators, and fellow teach- 
ers, there would be no shortage of 
teachers. 

Except in specialized fields, there 
is no shortage of teachers in the high 
schools or in the colleges of the United 
States. Why not? Because the salaries 
are higher, living conditions are bet- 
ter, the prestige is greater than for 
teachers in the elementary schools, 
rural schools, and small urban schools. 

Recent sessions of the [Illinois 
Legislature witnessed the enactment 
of the Teacher Tenure Law and im- 
proved Retirement and Certification 
Acts. The Sixty-fourth General As- 
sembly made some advances toward 
the improvement of matters affecting 
the welfare of the public-school 
teacher. 

To assist the members of the 
Illinois Education Association better 
to realize what service their organ- 
ization performed for them, I shall 
enumerate the laws which were en- 
acted for the welfare of the teachers 
in Illinois. 


Minimum Salary Law 


One of the most important laws 
enacted for the benefit of the schools 
was that which provides that no 
teacher shall be employed by a board 
of directors or a board of education 
on a full-time basis after July 1, 1946, 
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at a salary less than $1,200 for the 
school year. It took a great deal of 
work, organization, and planning to 
secure the enactment of such legisla- 
tion. It will be recalled that a minimum 
wage proposal failed to become law 
in the Sixty-Third General Assembly. 

I hope the reader noted that I said 
this would help the schools, and that 
is exactly what I mean. With a fixed 
salary which can be undercut by no 
competing teacher or bargaining 
school-board member, school directors 
will be more likely to employ quali- 
fied teachers after July 1, 1946, for 
their one-room, elementary, and vil- 
lage schools. 

There are actually school-board 
members who are scheming to get 
around the $1,200 a year salary by 
hiring their teachers before July, 
1946. I am afraid those school-board 
members will be disappointed, as most 
lawyers and courts probably will rule 
that the date of actual employment is 
determined by the day that teaching 
starts. This will be after September 
1, 1946 in the majority of schools. 

School boards that next summer 
employ teachers who have only a 
high-school diploma, are not perform- 
ing their duty to the fullest extent. 

Are you a school-board member 
who helped to elect a high-school 
graduate without any teacher-educa- 
tion training ? If so, now is the time to 
look around for a qualified teacher. 
Why do you wait until next July or 
August? Think of the poor children 
who each day are being misinformed 
and misguided by an inexperienced 
and unqualified teacher. 

Would you allow a person with no 
training beyond high school to set a 
bone in your leg? You say, “How 
absurd!’ Not at all! It is just as 
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dangerous and detrimental to allow a 
person with no more than high-school 
training to mold, direct, and educate 
the children in your district. 

We in Illinois are now in line with 
three-fourths of all the states in that 
a specified minimum salary is manda- 
tory. The only difficulty is that the 
legal minimum is too low. If it were 
$1,800 or $2,000, there would be no 
teacher shortage in the elementary 
schools in Illinois. 

We hear a great deal about the 
question, “Can the small district af- 
ford to pay $1,200 a year for a 
teacher?” The discussion should be, 
“Can a district afford to operate a 
school which does not have the money 
to pay a qualified teacher $1,200 a 
school year?” 

We hope school directors will not 
regard the $1,200 as a maximum 
salary, but will look upon it as the 
figure to be used for equalization pur- 
poses for one-teacher districts. A good 
discussion concerning the affordabil- 
ity of school districts relative to the 
$1,200 teacher may be found on page 
9 in the September, 1945 issue of 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION. 


Emergency Certification 

The enactment of H.B. 184 pro- 
vides that wartime emergency cer- 
tificates may be issued only if no 
regularly certificated teachers are 
available and the transfer of pupils 
to other schools is not feasible. You, 
dear reader, know as well as | do 
that there are qualified teachers in 
many rural school districts unem- 
ployed while an emergency teacher is 
employed. 

A very good place to look for 
qualified teachers is among the group 
who retired from teaching last year. 
Out of 414 who became age retirants 
in Illinois during 1943-'44, only 174 
or 42 percent had attained an age of 
sixty years’; 82 of the retirants were 
only fifty years of age; 158 of the re- 
tirants were ages fifty-one to fifty-nine 
inclusive. Two hundred forty, or 58 
percent, had not attained an age at 
which they could have been retired in 





‘Data obtained from Fifth Annual Report of 
the Board of Trustees of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System of the State of Illinois. 


(Continued on page 150) 
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Chicago P Ea o 
Veteran 
Education 


By JOHN F. DELANEY 


We dreamed of something like 

this, when we were in the fox-holes. 

This consensus of opinion of stu- 

dents at the Chicago Board of Educa- 

tion’s three Veteran Schools, was ex- 

pressed by a_ student-veteran at 
Schurz High School. 


It counterbalances a statement made 
by one of the Veteran School teach- 
ers who summarized her observations : 

If one were to mold the perfect student 
of clay and then breathe life into the 
statue, no teacher could perfect a more 
attentive, ambitious, and industrious stu- 
dent than the returning G.I. Each student 
has designed an objective and he is going 
to achieve it by application, hard work, and 
diligent study. 

And this leads up to the citation 
of the Chicago Board of Education by 
the American Legion for its establish- 
ment of the three schools and for the 
opportunities for veterans offered by 
the Chicago school system. 

Omar J. McMakin, commander of 
the Department of Illinois of the 
American Legion, made the presenta- 
tion to the-board of education at its 
meeting January 2. 


The citation read in part as follows : 

... that we hereby commend and ex- 
press our sincere appreciation to the Chi- 
cago Board of Education for its keen un- 
derstanding of the educational needs and 
problems of the veterans of World War II 
and its splendid education and training pro- 
gram. ... 

The establishment of the three Vet- 
eran Schools, one on each side of the 
city, sounded a key note in education 
for Chicago service people who were 
forced to take a recess from their 
studies while they won World War II. 
The Veteran Schools are located 
respectively at Crane Technical High 
School, 2245 W. Jackson Boulevard ; 
Parker High School, 6800 S. Stewart 
Avenue; and Schurz High School, 
4261 W. Waveland Avenue. 

When the schools were started at 
junior college level, many contended 
that there was no need for such an 
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A Veterans Class at Work at the Schurz Veteran School 


educational program; in the early 
days of the schools each averaged 
fifteen students. Approximate figures 
on today’s attendance are : Schurz, 250 
students ; Parker, 123, and Crane, 95. 

A large assembly or homeroom was 
established for the accommodation of 
these returning veterans in each of the 
three high schools mentioned, all of 
which adjoin one of the branches of 
the Chicago Junior College. 

The tremendous demand for this 
type of education has already neces- 
sitated the establishment of two large 
assembly rooms at Schurz, the de- 
mand for two at Parker, and provi- 
sions for more room at Crane. 

It is expected that the peak of at- 
tendance at the Chicago Veteran 


Schools will be reached with the open- . 


ing of school in September, 1946. Of- 
ficials of the board of education are 
looking forward to that date with an 
idea of providing the necessary facil- 
ities for taking care of the demands of 
all returning Chicago veterans who 
require the veteran type of education 
established in Chicago, which is 
known throughout the Nation as “The 
Chicago Plan of Veteran Education.” 

The three Chicago Veteran Schools 
grew out of a program organized in 
June, 1944, when the Washburne and 
Dunbar trade schools established 
courses for the training of disabled 
soldiers and sailors. These courses 
met with the tinstinted approval of 
the Vetérans Administration. Later 
the program was expanded to include 
veterans eligible for the benefits of the 
G. I. Bill and today, in addition to 
those enrolled at the Veteran Schools, 
there are enrollees in all of our high 
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schools, trade schools, Junior College 
branches, and evening schools. 

The facilities offered by the Chi- 
cago Board of Education to return- 
ing veterans are manifold. In the 
schools the veteran can receive in- 
dividual education on any level from 
elementary grades to Junior College: 


can attend regular classes of high . 


school, if he desires, or may take ac- 
celerated and individual courses at 
the three Veteran Schools. 

If a G. I. Joe, through circum- 
stances beyond his control, has never 


‘graduated from elementary school, 


the counselor he approaches in 
arranging for his studies will recom- 
mend that he take individual study for 
a while in adult classes at the Dante 
Elementary School. 

There he will be examined as to 
grade level, there he will be coached 
on an accelerated plan, and as rapid- 
ly as he can progress will be advanced 
until he receives his elementary 
diploma. This diploma admits him to 
the high schools of the Chicago 
school system. 

The Chicago public school system 
includes a large number of general, 
technical, and vocational high schools 
in which veterans can complete their 
high-school work and obtain a 
diploma : trade schools which special- 
ize in short-term, intensive training 
in a wide variety of industrial work; 
a Junior College which offers the first 
two years of college work leading to 
professional degrees, and one-year 
and two-year terminal courses pre- 
paratory for semi-professional ca- 
reers, and a Teachers College, grad- 

(Continued on page 157) 
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By PAUL WITTY 


\, time in history has seen so wide- 
spread an application of defensible 
educational principles as the period 
immediately following America’s en- 
try into World War II. Many ex- 
amples to illustrate this point could 
readily be drawn from the Army’s 
extensive training programs. Per- 
haps the most vivid instance is found 
in the Army’s effort to teach the 
three R’s.1 

In order to satisfy the need for 
manpower in the Armed Forces, it 
became necessary to induct large 
numbers of illiterate and non-Eng- 
lish-speaking men. Special Train- 
ing Units were organized to give 
these men the academic training they 
needed to become useful soldiers. In 
these units the men participated in 
an educational program character- 
ized by (a) definite objectives, (6) 
careful study and proper classifica- 
tion of individuals, (c) use of func- 
tional methods and materials, (d) 
small size classes, (e¢) wide applica- 
tion of carefully developed visual 
aids, (f) high motive and interest, 
(g) hygienic conditions insuring a 
sense of security, comfort, and gen- 
eral well-being, and (h) thoroughly 
trained, enthusiastic instructors. 

Under these circumstances, the 
men made unusually rapid and con- 
sistent progress. In fact, the typical 
illiterate was able to acquire the 
academic skills needed in Army life 
in eight weeks’ time. Statistics show 
that more than 90 percent of the men 
succeeded in reaching acceptable 
standards of accomplishment. 

A similarly well-rounded program 
for teaching the three R’s in the ele- 
mentary school has four distinguish- 
‘ng features which apply to every 
subject, every class, and every child: 
(1) formulation of clear objectives 
or aims; (2) efforts to understand 
the background and the needs of 





‘See Paul Witty and Golda VanBuskirk, “Beam 
in the Eye,” Childhood Education, October, 1944, 
and ‘The Soldier Learns to Read, ”* The National 
Parent Teacher, February, 1944. 


Paul Witty, “The Conquest of Pa pg 
School and Society, iy, 5 1245, and “Some 
Suggestions for Voca Deve: lopment in Pub- 
:~ Schools,” P heel | Administration and 
Supervision, May, 1945. 
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Teaching the Three k's 


Four Distinguishing Features 
of a Well-Rounded Program 


This is the fourth of a series of articles 
prepared under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the National Education 
Association. Paul Witty, author of this 
article, is professor of education in North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 





each child;'(3) provision of varied 
instructional materials to satisfy 
group and individual requirements ; 
and (4) development and use of 
simple but valid ways of evaluating 
and recording growth. 


Aims and Objectives 

Before beginning his work, the 
modern teacher formulates clearly 
the objectives he hopes to attain in 
his subject. In the field of reading, 
it is essential that the teacher have 
clearly in mind the habits and skills 
he wishes children to acquire. These 
objectives should be no less definite 
at the time the readiness program is 
undertaken than during a later peri- 
od when silent reading makes pos- 
sible the extension of experience and 
the refinement of habits and tastes. 

Most teachers are aware that all 
children will not be ready to read at 
the same time. Research shows, how- 
ever, that the typical child in a good 
American school will be able, under 
appropriate guidance, to attain pro- 
ficiency in reading simple materials 
during his first year in school. 

Accordingly, the first grade teacher 
assumes responsibility for building 
up the physical condition of every 
child and correcting defects in vi- 
sion or hearing; providing rich and 
varied experience; and maintaining 
a classroom atmosphere which fos- 
ters self-respect, self-confidence, and 
social adequacy. 

Important, also, are varied forms 
of language expression, opportunities 
for children to hear and to tell 
stories, situations which lead children 
to enjoy pictures and to become in- 
terested in books, and experience in 
recording stories. Teachers will find 
valuable suggestions for making ex- 
perience charts in Learning to Read 
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Through Experience.? One inspiring 
account of the teacher’s role in tell- 
ing stories is contained in Our Li- 
brary.2 Among the classics describ- 
ing a desirable classroom atmosphere 
is Arts in the Classroom.* 

The period when children actually 
begin to read should be so designed 
that every child will experience a 
sense of real accomplishment and 
success. The upper limit of this 
period may be regarded as the time 
when the child succeeds in reading 
and enjoying simple stories and has 
acquired an interest in independent 
reading. Many children will reach 
this stage by the end of the first 
grade, while some will not attain it 
until the second grade or even later. 

After the child has developed the 
ability to read and enjoy simple 
stories, he is prepared to make rapid 
progress in developing more complex 
reading skills. During this period, 
speed of silent reading usually ex- 
ceeds that of oral reading, and cer- 
tain habits in silent and in oral read- 
ing become clearly differentiated. At 
the end of the period, most pupils 
are able to read orally and silently 
different types of material with ease, 
fluency, and pleasure.® This level of 
attainment is usually reached by the 
beginning of the fourth grade. Suc- 
cess during this period depends upon 
the teacher’s skill in ascertaining 
each child’s needs and in providing 
diversified reading to satisfy interest 
and improve skills. 


Understanding the Child’s Needs 


Although the study of children’s 
needs is a complex task, it is one 
which pays rich dividends. The 
teacher should be careful not to at- 
tach undue significance to the results 
of standardized tests, since they 
measure chiefly speed and accuracy 





°N. Cole, Arts  X m4 Classroom. New York: John 


Day Compan 

*P. Y enaee, oy hy Librery. New York: John Day 
Company, 1942. 

*Lamoreaux and Leo, "olin Bay’ Con Read Through 


Experience. New York: een y, 1942. 
5U suggestions ar nf d Bond 
Teaching the Child to Reed. ‘bev York: Mac- 
millan, 1942, 
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in reading a number of isolated 
words, sentences, or paragraphs. It 
is necessary to supplement test re- 
sults with observations of the child’s 
success in comprehending whole epi- 
sodes or stories on several levels of 
difficulty. In addition, understand- 
ing may be enhanced by examining 
carefully the record of the child’s 
reading in and out of school. 

To offer the most effective guid- 
ance, teachers must take into con- 
sideration the personal and social 
needs of boys and girls. An interest 
inventory may yield clues for ascer- 
taining children’s attitudes and prob- 
lems.* It may be used to study groups 
as well as individuals. 

Its maximum value will be real- 
ized, however, when it is employed 
informally for individual diagnosis. 
Occasionally, such study simply 
shows that the teacher’s major prob- 
lem is to develop more worthwhile 
patterns of interest. The results se- 
cured from an inventory, however, 
may be employed in association with 
other data to afford a sound basis for 
planning interesting, worthwhile ex- 
periences for a class or for a pupil. 
In addition, the personal needs of the 
child may be revealed by his re- 
sponses to certain questions dealing 
with play preferences, social con- 
tacts, and other relationships. 


Obtaining the Right Materials 


The nature of the foregoing ef- 
forts to ascertain children’s needs 
suggests that the teacher will require 
access to varied materials if inter- 
ests are to be satisfied and directed 
into profitable channels. Teachers 
must have a rather thorough knowl- 
edge of children’s literature and an ap- 
preciation of the requisites of a 
balanced reading program. Such a 
program necessitates the use of: 

a) TextTsooks AND RELATED MATERIALS 
—The reading textbook should be selected 
with great care in order that it will satisfy 
the individual differences in ability and in- 
terest found within every class. To be ac- 
ceptable in the modern school, it should 
include a variety of well-written stories 
encompassing a reasonable range of sub- 
ject matter and difficulty. 

b) Macazines AND Newsparers—The 
reading of magazines and newspapers, such 
as My Weekly Reader, Story Parade, Jack 
and Jill, and Young America, heightens in- 
terest and offers practice in reading for 
varied purposes. 

c) A Wine Rance or CarEFULLY CHOSEN 
SUPPLEMENTARY Booxs—A balanced read- 





*Witty and Kopel, Reading and the Educative 
Process. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1939. 
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Officers of Rupert R. Simpkins Chapter of F.'T. A. 





The Rupert R. Simpkins chapter of the 
Future Teachers of America was organized 
at the Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Illinois, in the spring of 
1945. The charter from the National Edu- 
cation Association was presented to the 
chapter at a recent college assembly pro- 
gram by Dr. J. L. Archer, professor of 
education at Western, who was chosen as 
chapter sponsor. 

Mr. Irving Pearson, Executive Secretary 
of the Illinois Education Association, was 
the guest speaker on this occasion. His 
subject was “United Education Associa- 
tions.” Dr. F. A. Beu, president of West- 
ern, spoke on the subject, “Teacher Re- 
cruitment,” and Miss Thelma Parenti, the 


chapter president, discussed briefly the pro- 
gram for action adopted at the Pittsburg 
N.E.A. convention. 

There are twenty-eight members of the 
F.T.A. chapter at Western. The chapter 
officers, whose pictures appear above, from 
left to right, are: Eleanor Costenson, re- 
porter; Willadean Brown, librarian; Doro- 
thy Hollins, secretary-treasurer; Virginia 
Johnson, vice-president; and Thelma Pa- 
renti, president. 

Miss Parenti was the chapter representa- 
tive at this year’s I.E.A. convention in 
Chicago. There was general applause when 
she was introduced at the convention ban- 
quet as a guest of the association. 

—J. L. ArcHEr 





ing program, by offering wide reading ex- 
perience from a variety of sources, will 
care for individual differences and group 
needs. 


To locate stories of particular 
suitability for classes or individuals, 
teachers are using Subject Indexes 
and Guides, such as those developed 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion. Librarians, too, are working 
with teachers in an effort to give boys 
and girls more appropriate and 
varied reading experience. 

Book companies are also co-oper- 
ating in this enterprise by publishing 
good literature at low cost. For ex- 
ample, the “Cadmus Books,” inex- 
pensive reproductions of distinctive 
children’s stories, are available to 
teachers at greatly reduced prices. 
Books such as the New World Neigh- 
bors, attractive in design and gen- 
eral format, offer the child stories of 
literary excellence and, at the same 
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time, afford a natural relationship 
with the social studies program. 

In order to provide additional mo- 
tivation and relevant extension of 
experience, the classroom or library 
in the modern school makes sure that 
the child has access to mew books 
that are rich in the elements of 
humor, excitement, adventure, or 
surprise. Can anyone cite reading 
experiences more satisfying than 
that to be supplied by the following 
recently published books: Linton’s 
Laffy of the Navy Salvage Divers, 
Estes’ The Hundred Dresses, or 
Emerson’s Mickey Sees the U.S.A.? 


Evaluating Growth in Reading 


In recent years, attention has been 
called to the need for considering 
evaluation as another significant 
phase of a balanced instructional 


(Continued on page 160) 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Educational Department 125-B 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE © CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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-an important time 


From Grade 4 to Grade 8 is a 
vital time in a child’s school life. 


His educational needs have 
grown, expanded, taken on new 
depth—make it vital that he de- 
velop the “look it up” habit— 
that he have at his disposal a 
reference work designed exclu- 
sively for his young, developing 
mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only 
encyclopaedia designed specifi- 
cally for the elementary school. 

Britannica Junior’s checked 
vocabulary—like that of a text- 
book—is graded to elementary 
level. Sentence structure and 
length, subject matter, scope of 
information—all are scaled to 
the elementary pupil’s needs. 


Twelve beautiful volumes of 
fascinating, informative material 
—colorful action types of illus- 
tration—a ready-reference vol- 


ume that develops the index 
habit—all combine to make 
learning easier for the pupil. 


Britannica Junior embodies 
the same superior standards of 
content and format—the same 
authenticity—which character- 
ize Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
the world’s best known refer- 
ence library. 

You'll want your pupils to en- 
joy the advantages of Britannica 
Junior. For further information, 
and for a free copy of a useful 
booklet, “How to Use Reference 
Books,” fill in the coupon below 
and mail today! 





Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 
Britannica Junior, and a copy of “How to Use Reference 











Books.” 

A ee Pe 

School__ Position___ oociehaiedediie 
City. Zone__State 

School Use? Personal Use? 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


Letters ta an OLD CRONY 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Des Dave: 

The Governor’s Conference on Ru- 
ral Education was a unique and high- 
ly successful affair. Called by the 
Governor at the instance of the Ru- 
ral Education Committee, it encom- 
passed in its program practically all 
points of major significance to rural 
education in Illinois. 

Due tothe limitations in hotel and 
other accommodations the meeting 
was an invitational one, the invita- 
tions having come from Governor 
Dwight H. Green. It is the first time 
that the Governor has sponsored an 
invitational conference. It is signifi- 
cant that he felt that the problems of 
rural education in Illinois warranted 
the calling of such a conference. 


Rural School Facts 


Mrs. Velma Crain, of the Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce, tabu- 
lated some statistics regarding the 
rural school situation in _ Illinois, 
gleaned from the State aid claims 
submitted for the school year end- 
ing in June, 1945. I submitted to the 
conference some observations regard- 
ing this information. You may be in- 
terested in some of them. 

The State aid claims for 1944-45 
reveal that there were 9,405 one- 
teacher school districts in Illinois. Un- 
doubtedly there were a few score 
more because it is highly probable 
that some districts having no teach- 
ers and no pupils would make no re- 
port. Eight thousand forty-three of 
these districts were operating and 
1,362 were not, which is to say that 
about one-seventh of the one-teacher 
districts in Illinois last year did not 
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maintain school in the local district. 
Two thousand eight hundred thir- 
ty-five districts enrolled eight pupils 
or less per district. Most of these dis- 
tricts would of course be affected by 
the law denying State aid to schools 
with seven pupils A.D.A. or less. Fif- 
teen thousand six hundred fifty-seven 
pupils were enrolled in these schools. 
Twenty-seven thousand six hun- 
dred seventy-three pupils were en- 
rolled in the 4,101 one-teacher schools 
with ten or less pupils. Average enroll- 
ment in these schools was 6.7 pupils. 
Four hundred forty-eight operat- 
ing districts enrolled five pupils or 
less each. Total enrollment in these 


districts was 1,946 pupils; average 
daily attendance was 1,674.7 (or 86 
percent)—an average A.D.A. of 3.7 
pupils. These 448 schools received 
$19 per attendance pupil in general 
aid (total $31,819.30) and an aver- 
age of $50 per attendance pupil in 
special aid, which, however, went 
only to those districts which quali- 
fied for special aid. The special aid 
total was $83,678.98. Thus during 
1944-’45 year rural schools with five 
or fewer pupils in average daily at- 
tendance received $115,498.28 from 
the state distributive fund—an aver- 





1Similar figures have not yet been tabulated 
for schools of more than five pupils. 


ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN ILLINOIS 
As per school -year ended June 30, 1945* 


Facts from study by Mrs. Velma Crain, Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, as 
arranged and evaluated by Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secretary, Illinois Education 





























Association. 
N rors of N — Districts — N rad 
Enrolled Districts Operating Operating Pupils 
1 103 1 102 103 
2 186 ie) 172 372 
3 265 64 201 795 
4 295 120 175 1,180 
5 398 249 149 1,990 
6 476 341 135 2,856 
7 535 44] 94 3,745 
8 577 505 | 72 4,616 
9 o44 569 | 75 5,796 
10 622 578 44 6,220 
Over 10 5,304 5,161 143 
Totals 9,405 8,043 1,362 
OBSERVATIONS 


27,673 pupils found in schools of 10 pupils or less, or an average of 6.7 pupils. 

1,735 operating districts and 1,100 non-operating districts with 8 pupils or less enrolling 
15,657 pupils, these in general being the districts affected by the 7 A.D.A. law. 

14 percent of rural schools not operating. 

64 percent of rural schools with 5 pupils or less not operating. 

40 percent of rural schools with 8 pupils or less not operating. 

30 percent of rural schools with 10 pupils or less not operating. 

448 operating districts of 5 pupils or less enrolled 1,946 pupils whose A.D.A. was 
1,674.7 (or 86 percent) receiving $31,819.30 in general aid (or $19 per capita) and 
$83,678.98 in special aid. All State aid to these schools totals $115,498.28. 





"Based upon State aid claims submitted for the year ending June 30, 1945. 
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age of $258 per school.’ This aid will 
be discontinued as the Seven A.D.A. 
Law goes into effect. 

Emergency Certificated Teachers 

I also presented my observations 
regarding the present rural school 
situation in Illinois as it affects teach- 
ers. I reviewed the fact that there are 
now about 3,800, or 11 percent of the 
downstate teachers, who are certifi- 
cated on an emergency basis. I fur- 
thermore observed that over 90 per- 
cent of these teachers served our ele- 
mentary schools and that over two- 
thirds of them were found in rural 
schools. About one-fourth of our 
rural teachers are serving with an 
emergency certificate. 

Many of the emergency certificated 
teachers are excellent and well-qual- 
ified by experience, if not by train- 
ing. On the other hand, many are 
immature and inexperienced. None 
can meet the normal minimum stan- 
dards of preparation required by our 
regular certification laws. Further- 
more, among the teachers who qualify 
for regular certification, those with 
the least training are found in great- 
er numbers in the small rural schools. 

The conference considered reasons 
for these and similar circumstances as 
they apply to rural education. I at- 
tempted to assist the considerations 
by asking the question, “Why do not 
well-qualified teachers in greater 
numbers seek rural teaching positions 
and why do not greater numbers of 
persons prepare for rural teaching?” 
I then endeavored to provide the an- 
swer to my own question by speak- 
ing as if 1 were a prospective teacher 
viewing the situation. 

Criteria for Evaluation 

In this connection I asked the con- 
ference to picture the average rural 
school in Illinois and to evaluate it 
in terms of the following essentials : 


1. Salaries commensurate with adequate 
training and experience 

2. Income sufficient to raise a family 
or live a happy secure single life 

3. Income sufficient to maintain respect 
in professional and community life 

4. Income sufficient to eliminate the 
necessity of supplemental employment 

5. Income sufficient to improve profes- 
sional status 

6. Income sufficient to establish and own 
a home, if desired 

7. A dwelling that is modernly appointed 
and comfortable 

8. A home that affords privacy as pri- 
vacy may be desired 

9. A home that provides balanced meals 
and eliminates the necessity of catch-as- 
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catch can sustenance 

10. A teaching position that is secure as 
long as satisfactory service is given 

11. Working quarters that are clean and 
attractive 

12. Working hours that are reasonable 

13. Working tools and equipment suf- 
ficient to the task 

14. Recognition of professional advice and 
respect for it 

15. Social and recreational opportunities 
accorded others 

16. Participation in church, fraternal, 
civic, and community affairs as elected, not 
as compelled 


17. Freedom from duties non-professional 
in character 

18. Democratic supervisory and adminis- 
trative assistance skilled in the rural field 

19. Opportunity for advancement 

20. Security in retirement 

I presume, Dave, that there are 
many additional criteria that might 
be applied, but I felt that the twenty 
items listed above were basic. What 
do you think? 

Very truly yours, 
Irv 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Now —Global Maps for Teaching New 





Global Point of View 


You are right— 
equipped only with conven- 
tional flat maps it’s some 
problem to give pupils a clear 
concept of a global world. 
But one of our oldest, most 
reliable map firms is now 


publishing a series of authentic global wall maps for schools. 


This series consists of 6 global maps dividing the earth’s surface 


into the Americas, Atlantic Ocean, Africa and Europe, Eurasia, 


Australasia and Pacific Ocean. It also includes a map-symbol chart 


and an equal-area world map. 


Helpful leaflet with each series 


All these maps, in large-scale perspective, are readable at ordinary 


classroom distances and are particularly suitable for teaching 


beginners as they contain only map data easily grasped. 


This series is being put out in inexpensive black and white editions 


and accompanying itis a four-page leaflet suggesting aids for in- 


troducing basic global concepts. 


For further information, if interested, just write Educational Depart- 
ment, Rand McNally, 536 8. Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


it is the desire of the makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum that the 


above be helpful to you just as chewing gum helps millions of 


people daily. A benefit that might especially appeal to you as a 


teacher is that chewing seems to aid concentration and to keep 


the mind awake ...a welcome aid after a hard day at school when 
you are home and want to read, mark papers, etc. dness 
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influence of the great westwar 


GRADES 3 
THROUGH 8& 


POPULAR AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY SERIES 


Now, a Complete and Unified Course 


From NOW AND THEN STORIES, which is not only a 
history book but an excellent Social Science reader as well, 
right through the series, these books avoid excessive over- 
lapping of subject matter. bee 4 give proper emphasis to the 
movement of immigrants and 

its effect on present day living. They interpret political history 
in terms a child can comprehend. Vocab 
the level of the grade at which the book is to be ee Fs Finally, 
these books are written to esta 

in the minds of the pupils, what the Ameri- 
can way of life really is. Truly an outstand- 
ing history series, and one you should 
investigate thoroughly. . 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


ulary is controlled at 


lish firm y 





WeasterR PUBLISHING COMPANY © 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri 





Digest of Beard Meetings 


TIME AND P.ace: Morrison Ho- 


tel, Chicago, 
2:00 p.m. 

PRESENT: President W. R. MclIn- 
tosh; Directors J. Harold Voshall, 
Paul A. Grigsby, and E. H. Mellon, 
and Executive Secretary Irving F. 
Pearson. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Considered 
plans for the Annual Meeting. (3) 
Nominated President McIntosh as as- 
sociation’s representative on the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Educa- 
tion Advisory Committee. (4) Re- 
ferred communication relative to 
H.R. 2330 (income tax exemption to 
retirants) to the Legislative Commit- 
tee. (5) Received communication 
from Dr. DuShane relative to pro- 
posed conferences. 

(6) Received Secretary’s report 
of the proposed all-university teacher- 
training program of the University of 
Illinois. (7) Accepted delegates ex- 
pense pooling project and referred 
same to Representative Assembly. 
(8) Received report on a tenure case 
settled with I.E.A. assistance. (9) 


November 3, 1945, 
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Considered I.E.A.-N.E.A. field serv- 
ices project (subject to N.E.A. ap- 
proval). 
ADJOURNMENT: 4:00 p.m. 
* * * 

TIME AND Ptace: State headquar- 

ters, December 8, 1945, 10:30 a.m. 

PRESENT: President W. R. McIn- 
tosh; Directors Russell Malan, J. 
Harold Voshall, Paul A. Grigsby, and 
E. H. Mellon, and staff members Les- 
ter R. Grimm, Claude E. Vick, and 
Irving F. Pearson. 

Business: (1) Received Dr. Vick’s 
report emphasizing among other 
things $22,000 in I.E.A. “Blue Cross” 
receipts to date, 2300 vacancies filed 
with the Placement Service, and 1400 
credential sets on file. (2) Instructed 
staff to edit N.E.A. film “Assign- 
ment: Tomorrow.” (3) Discussed 
preparation of slides and film strips. 
(4) Directed that Teacher Welfare 
Committee consist of seven members, 
one from Legislative Committee, one 
from Public Relations Committee, and 
five others, with the committee report- 
ing its recommendations to the Board 
of Directors. 

(5) Received Mr. Grimm’s report 
regarding a 99.3 percent payment of 
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State School Fund claims, and the 
request for a full 20 percent increase 
in State appropriations to the retire- 
ment system, and a report regarding 
proposals made at the retirement 
conference. (6) Directed that there 
be submitted to the Representative 
Assembly a proposal for constitution- 
al amendments making the Second 
and Third Vice-presidents members 
of the Board of Directors. 

(7) Considered Annual Meeting 
details and selected Mr. Lew Parmen- 
ter, of Chicago, as banquet guest of 
honor. (8) Selected Mrs. Walter F. 
Heineman, Chicago, to receive school- 
board member award. (9) Received 
Secretary’s financial report for the 
month, considered his budgetary rec- 
ommendations and adopted budgetary 
amendments and proposals to be ré- 
ferred to the Finance Committee. 

(10) Authorized approval of del- 
egates expense pooling project and 
the recommendation of the same to 
the Representative Assembly. (11) 
Approved minutes of previous meet- 
ing and also those of the Legislative 
and Finance Committees. (12) 
Adopted local delegate unit constitu- 
tional and by-law amendments and 
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directed their submission to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly with recommen- 
dations that they do pass. (13) Re- 
ceived a repert from Mr. McIntosh 
relative to considerations of the new 
Advisory Committee to the College 
of Education, University of Illinois. 

ADJOURNMENT: 4:20 P.M. 

* * * 

TIME AND Pace: Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, December 29, 1945, 12 m. 

PresENT: President W. R. MclIn- 
tosh ; Directors E. H. Mellon, Russell 
Malan, and Paul A. Grigsby, and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Irving F. Pearson. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Received 
financial report of the Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle Board. (3) Approved 
Secretary’s communications to the 
N.E.A. relative to proposed field 
services. (4) Approved purchase of 
200 shares of the I.E.A. Mutual In- 
surance Company shares. (5) Voted 
thanks to Executive Secretary and 
staff for their part in promoting a suc- 
cessful Annual Meeting. 

(6) Voted letters of thanks and 
appreciation to the Chicago Division 
hospitality and reception committees, 
Superintendent V. L. Nickell, and 
others for their contributions toward 
a successful convention. (7) Author- 
ized the printing of 1000 copies of the 
revised committee recommendations. 
(8) Discussed future meetings of 
major committees and the Board. 
(9) Selected February 2 at Bloom- 
ington as time and place for next 
Board meeting. 

ADJOURNMENT: 12:45 P.M. 


~ * * 


TIME AND P ace: Hotel Tilden 
Hall, Bloomington, February 2, 1946, 
9:30 a.m. 

PRESENT: President W. R. McIn- 
tosh ; Directors E. H. Mellon, Russell 
Malan, J. Harold Voshall, and Paul 
A. Grigsby ; and Robert English, Chi- 
cago; and Executive Secretary Irving 
F. Pearson. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Authorized 
printing of additional copies of 
amended governing committee re- 
ports for general distribution. (3) 
Approved financial report for Janu- 
ary. (4) Discussed Chicago member- 
ship problems. (5) Directed enforce- 
ment of Article [V, Membership, of 
the Constitution as it applies to cur- 
rent payments of state dues from 
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“Education 


plans the future.” 














MINNESOTA SUMMER 
SESSION 





In addition to more than 800 subjects of 
study covering all fields of education and 
scientific interest, special emphasis is being 
placed on American Studies and Institu- 
tions and their relation to educational 
needs. A teaching staff of 700 persons in- 
cluding educators of national and inter- 
national reputation—plus the splendid 
facilities of great libraries and laboratories 
—offer outstanding opportunity for both 
graduate and undergraduate study. There 
will be special courses and workshops for 
teachers in primary, secondary, and higher 
education. Counseling facilities for return- 


ing veterans. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 17 
and 18. Second term registration, Monday, July 29. 
Write now for complete bulletin. Director of 
Summer Session, 774 Administration Building. 


























(6) Considered Constitution and 
By-law amendment suggestions as 
submitted by Mr. English at the 
Board’s request, and instructed furth- 
er studies along these lines. (7) Re- 
ceived reports from national and 
state meetings in which the Secre- 
tary had participated (Rural Educa- 
tion Conference, meetings of State 
Secretaries Executive Committee, 
and of Executive Committee of the 
Rural Editorial Service). 

(8) Authorized the preparation of 
questionnaires to be used by the Di- 
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visions in ascertaining the attitude of 
legislative candidates toward de- 
sired school legislation. (9) Desig- 
nated December 26, 27, 28, 1946 as 
the time and Springfield as the place 
for the next Annual Meeting (nine- 
ty-third) of the Illinois Education 
Association, subject to satisfactory ar- 
rangements, being provided. 

(10) Determined dates for various 
committee meetings: Legislation, 
February 15; Public Relations, 
March 22; Divisional Presidents and 
Treasurers, March 29; Finance, April 
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5; Teacher Welfare, April 12. (11) 
Considered a teacher placement case 
and indicated action to be followed. 
(12) Agreed to meet at Congress 
Hotel, March 12. 
ADJOURNMENT: 3:30 P.M. 
IrvinG F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


LEA. Mutual Enters 
Second Year 


On January 1 the I.E.A. Mutual 
Insurance Company, sponsored by 
the I.E.A., entered upon its second 
fiscal period after a half-year of or- 
ganization efforts and experience. 
The company, designed to bring mu- 
tual services and benefits to the teach- 
ing profession in Illinois, experienced 
a rapid development in the fields of 
health and accident insurance (group 
and individual), pupil coverage (ac- 
cident), and in school bus and auto- 
mobile insurance. 

By the end of the year over 12,000 
students had been covered by acci- 
dent policies, 1200 automobile insur- 
ance policies had been issued, and 
thirteen groups for health and acci- 





dent insurance had been established. 
The latter groups were organized at 
Aurora, West Aurora, Urbana, 
Brown County, Galesburg, Gillespie, 
Bloom Township, Sterling, Clinton 
and Farmer City, Jo Daviess County, 
Rock Island, Champaign, and Craw- 
ford County. Numerous additional 
groups have been formed since or are 
in process. East St. Louis, for ex- 
ample, is just now completing its 
group of more than 200 teachers. Oth- 
er groups are formed at Pana, Lin- 
coln, Argo-Summit, Polo, Wheaton, 
North Macoupin County, Sangamon 
County and St. Clair County. The 
I.E.A. Mutual now has the greatest 
number of health groups operative in 
Illinois under any company. 

New State laws indirectly requir- 
ing automobile insurance by virtue of 
penalty responsibilities in accidents, 
have given an impetus to that type 
of insurance. It is available in any 
form desired and at rates designed 
to assist the teacher. 

The individual health, hospitaliza- 
tion, and accident policies of the 
I.E.A. Mutual are as favorable and 
attractive as any. As greater num- 
bers enroll, rates may be reduced or 





. 

Physical education teachers, with the 
aid of members of the school health 
staff, should see that injured athletes 
receive appropriate treatment either 
from their private physician or com- 
munity clinics. 
Indemnity insurance to cover the costs 
of such care should be carried by 
schools or athletic associations. 

oint Committee on Health Problems in 

cation of the National Education As- 


sociation and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 








services extended. Over 300 claims 
resulting from football accidents have 
been paid to date, and administra- 
tors, school boards, and parents alike 
appreciate this new type of coverage. 

The next four or five months are 
most important in the life of this 
L.E.A. progeny. If teachers every- 
where will band themselves together 
locally for mutual insurance benefits, 
and subscribe presently, without the 
necessity of sales services, the suc- 
cess of the project designed for mutual 
benefit will be assured. Results to 
date are encouraging. Volume alone 
with good socially-minded manage- 
ment will guarantee the continued ex- 
pansion of the new service. 








by 


Other books in this series: 





Alta McIntire 
Director of Primary Education and Curriculum 
Berwyn, Illinois 


Here is a complete teaching program 
for third-grade social studies — a 
textbook with beautiful pictures on 
every page (forty-eight pages in full 


Friends Near and Far 
The Old World and Its Gifts 


A NEW TEXT 
in the Follett Unifted Saal Studies 
Workers at Home and Away 


Wilhelmina Hill 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of Denver 


A workbook and a Teachers’ Guide are available for each text. Write today for descriptive folder. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1257 South Wabash Avenue 


color); a workbook with a variety 
of exercises designed to improve chil- 
dren’s study habits; a Teachers’ 
Guide offering specific teaching sug- 
gestions for every section of the book. 


The New World and Its Growth 
Our Southern Neighbors 


and 


Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Supports Federal Aid 





HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Pekin, Representative, Sixteenth Con- 
gressional District of Illinois, is the Re- 
publican co-chairman of the bipartisan 
Committee for the Support of Federal 
Aid for Public Schools of the House of 
Representatives. Serving with Mr. Dirk- 
sen as co-chairman is Rep. Jennings 
Randolph, Democrat, of West Virginia. 


N.E.A. Honor Roll 


Illinois had enrolled 16,035 mem- 
bers of the National Education As- 
sociation for the 1945-’46 school year 
at the midyear point, December 31, 
1945, to show a gain of 1,076, or 
nearly 8 percent, over December 31, 
1944. It thus took its place among 
twenty-two states showing a gain in 
this comparison. 

This gain is entirely a gain for the 
downstate counties. To show it, they 
had to overcome a loss of 1360 in the 
city of Chicago, where memberships 
are usually taken up later in the year. 

Illinois’ quota for the year ending 
May 31, 1946 is 22,945, so that at the 
midyear there remained the necessity 
of enrolling an additional 6,910 mem- 
bers to meet the quota. 

Listed below are the ninety-three 
school districts, the sixty-three addi- 
tional schools, and the one Illinois 
teachers college reported by Mr. T. 
D. Martin, membership secretary of 
the N.E.A., as having attained 100 
percent membership in the N.E.A. by 
December 31, 1945. Schools and 
school districts that reported 100 per- 
cent membership after that date are 
not listed. Additions to this list will 
be published as reported to us. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 











December 31, 1945 

District Year 
Aledo (El.) 1944 
Aledo Community High School_____.1944 
Anna (El.) — 1944 
Anna-Jonesboro. Community High 

School 1939 
Atwood Township High School_.__ 1944 
Auburn (El.) . me 1940 
Bethany Township ‘High ‘School 1941 
Boynton Center School (P.O. Emden) 
8, SS 1945 
Carlock Township High School__...._.1945 
Carterville (El.) — 1939 
Carterville Community High ‘School 1938 
Catlin Township High School... _..1944 


District Year 
Centralia eae High School 
Champaign _ iki reeentcien 
Charleston ( El.) - Ae 1941 
Creve Coeur (El. a rele Ft 1942 
IIE chin tatkenchc es : 1945 
| ae | njeintadioiitiiiiege 
Des Plaines ( El. i. 1944 
Des Plaines, Maine ‘Township High 
School ...1940 
Donovan (EL). . 1945 
Donovan Township High School. 1944 
Dorrisville School (P.O. Harrisburg) .1940 
Dundee (El.) 1945 
DuQuoin (El.) 2 a 1941 
Edwardsville —_._ 1936 


Elkville Community High School. ........1945 








LOANS 


How to borrow $50, $100 or more without endorsers 
—up to 18 months* to repay 


HORT OF CASH? You can get a loan 
from Household Finance in a quick, 
simple transaction. You may even ap- 
ply for the money and make your pay- 
ments entirely by mail! 
You need no security, no endorsers 


to get a loan from Household. If you 
have a steady position, you can borrow 
here on your earning ability. 


Repay in instalments 


You may repay your loan in 2 to 18* 
monthly instalments. Notice 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


that you may choose the 





CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 


schedule that best fits your 





3 8 10 15 
paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts 


own income. Payments shown 
18 ° ae 
paymts include principal and charges. 





$ 25 |$ 8.85)$ 6.73 
50 | 17.69| 13.46 |$ 7.13 |$ 5.87 
75 | 26.54] 20.20 | 10.70 | 8.81 |$ 6.30 


100 | 35.38] 26.93 | 14.27 | 11.75 | 8.40 
125 | 44.18] 33.63 | 17.81 | 14.66 | 10.48 
150 | 52.98} 40.31 | 21.34 | 17.55 | 12.53 


200 | 70.53} 53.66 | 28.36 | 23.31 | 16.62 
250 | 88.08] 66.97 | 35.37 | 29.06 | 20.69 
300 | 105.62} 80.29 | 42.36 | 34.80 | 24.75 




















The nearest Household office 
will be glad to receive your 


$ 5.47 application for whatever 


7.29 amount you need. Or send the 
9.09 coupon for full information 
about borrowing by mail. 
1791 Helps for consumers 
21.42 Home economics teachers use 





increase 


part of a balance in excess of 


by payments. There are no fines, 
charges. 
ILL 


These payments include all costs if payments are made monthly 
on the same day of each successive month. Earlier or larger 
pavenante codees the total charges and later or smaller payments 


HOUSEHOLD'S ONLY CHARGE is the monthly rate of 3% on 
that part of a balance not i $100, and 24% on that 


It is figured on actual unpaid principal balances as reduced 
> hes, diecounts or other hidden 


Household’s booklets on buy- 
ing and budgeting as study 
material. Ask for free sample 
copies. 

*Loans for certain purposes 
still limited by Government 











regulations to shorter periods. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


ESTABLISHED 18678 





2 Bloomington Freeport 
111 W. W’sh’gt’n St. Peoples Bank Bldg. State Bank Bidg. 
3ed Fl., Ph. Main 137 2nd Floor 


ConwayBldg.,2ndFi. 5th Fi., Ph. 7165-0 
ye FRAnklin 1082 


Champa’ 
40 East Main St. 


Galesburg » 
Fist Nat Bk Bldg. 4th Fl., Phone 5114 Bork of Pelee UE Peoria 2 
Phone 6226 Main 


Decatur 30 
Citizens Bldg., 4th Fl. 


Phone 3-8871 

tenia Phone 5277 
Aurora Nat'l Bank East St. Lovis 
Bidg., Sth Floor 338 Missouri Ave. 


Phone Aurora 8445 


Joliet 

Rialto Theatre Bldg. ® 
3rd Floor 

2nd Fl., Ph. East6738 Phone Joliet 6184 





Moline 
Sohrbeck Bldg. Myers Bidg., 10th FI 
Phone 576 
Phone Moline 1464 ons 
Waukegan 

ki State Bk. 
Alliance Life Bldg. pide Se Fi 
3rd FL, Ph. 4-5177 Ph. Ontario 7110 


‘ockford 
Rockford Trust Bldg. 
3rd Fl., Phone 930 





Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon to nearest office. All neg can be completed by mai 
PSP SRR AF SR SP ER SP Oe a Oe ee eee 


FOR FREE INFORMATION. No obligation to borrow. If immediate loan is wanted, 


I state amount you need. l 

|| HOUSEHOLD FINANCECORPORATION Name................00005. iiortees Oe 

1 (Mail to nearest office—addresses above) 1] 
Please mail me free copy of your booklet Address. .......-.++++++: _< : 

| “How toGet a Loan.” I understand this  ciy a I 

I request places me under no obligation to t 
negotiate a loan. Amount I wish to borrow $ for ..... Months ' 


February, 1946 
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Buying at the Store 





Grade 3, Page 36 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC by Lennes, Rogers, and Traver contains many examples 
like the one above to make arithmetic meaningful for boys and girls through natural 
problem situations. As a result, LEARNING ARITHMETIC is fast becoming the 
most popular arithmetic textbook series in America. 


For Grades One and Two 


Arithmetic Readiness, Parts | and Il, is designed to precede 
LEARNING ARITHMETIC or any other arithmetic text or work- 


book. 


Write for further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 SOUTH JEFFERSON 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 

















District Year 
||} ee 1931 
Eureka (El.) —. 1942 
Eureka Township High School ___.........1944 
Gibson City, Drummer Township 

High School OS: ee 1945 
Glen Ellyn (El.)... Sees 


Goodfield Community High ‘School... 1945 
Granger (El. P.O. R.F.D. Naperville) 























Hartford i er 
Harvey (E1.)... SR 
Highland____ ice 
Hillsboro (E1.) — 
OO EES LI 
Jerseyville (El.)_ __...1936 
| —g. ) — 
Joy Community Hi igh ‘School _ __....1945 
Co | es 1932 
Lebanon Community High School__. 1932 
FP > _ 5 eRe eees 1945 
Loda Township High School ___1937 
Lombard 1929 
Loraine 1945 
Mansfield Community High School___.1940 


Manteno Township High School____.1944 
Maplewood, District 190, (P.O. East 














St. Louis) 
Mattoon ____. _..1942 
McNabb, John Swaney Consolidated 

| REE Bina nt Ge 1945 
Milford (E1.) . 1945 
Minonk Community High School___ 1944 


Momence Community High School _ pee: 1935 
Monticello — —_ School 1940 


Mt. Vernon (E1.) _ “oe 1941 
Naperville _ a ERE SS. 1924 
New Baden (EL. ‘es sitioiiy 1945 
New Baden Community High S ‘School. 1945 
Normal (El.) _...1935 
146 





District Year 
Normal Community High School__..... 1935 
Oak Park = 1927 
Palestine (El.)— sy ite fo te re 
Pittsfield (El.)— ——— 
Pittsfield Community High School____1944 
Princeville (El.) - 1944 


Princeville Community High ‘School _ ss 
Prophetstown Community High 





School _ ——— 
Reddick Community High ‘School 1942 
_ 2. . 2 | See 1929 
Rock Island... hale 1932 
yD Se 1945 





St. Anne Community High School 1938 
Scales Mound Community High 

a ae eee eer a eet 1945 
Sheldon Consolidated _ 1944 
Sheldon Community High ‘School... 1943 





Shirley, Ben Funk Consolidated_ 1938 
"EE ae ae ___....1945 
Sterling (E1.) 1946 
Stockland Community Consolidated___1940 


Warrensburg Community High School_1939 
Watseka Community High School___.1925 
Wethersfield (El. P.O. Kewanee)... 1944 
Wethersfield Township High School 
(P.O. Kewanee) _ wae 
Wellington Township High ‘School _ — 
Wenona Community High School. 1942 
West Chicago (El.)__ ---- 1944 
West pe Community High 
School _ 





wae 
Westunnnt_ ; 1941 
Wheaton (El.). 1926 
Wheaton oped — School 1926 
Winnetka (El.) — ‘ __1922 


Wood River (El). ———SS—«i'926 
Yorkville (E1.) 








TEACHERS COLLEGES 
WITH 100 PERCENT N.E.A. 
ENROLLMENT 


December 31, 1945 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston 1934 





SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
ENROLLMENT IN N.E.A. 


December 31, 1945 











School ; Year 
Alton, Humboldt School 1945 
Alton, Milton School__...__.____...-_ ___1944 
Aurora, Center School____...________.1934 
Beardstown, Beard School______ 1938 
Beardstown, Central School ________1939 
Beardstown, Lincoln School eu“ 
Beardstown, Washington School... 1938 
Berwyn, Emerson School 1945 
Berwyn, Hiawatha School 1940 
Berwyn, Irving School 1936 
Berwyn, Komensky School.......____ 1945 
Berwyn, Piper School__.______1945 
Bloomington, Emerson School_._____ 1944 
Bloomington, Horatio G. Bent School__.1943 
Bloomington, Franklin School.......___ 1943 
Cairo, Garrison School______1945 
Canton, McCall School________ 1945 
Chicago, Norwood Park School... 1945 
Chicago, Van Vlissingen School____.1934 
Chicago, West Pullman School_______.1938 
Chillicothe, Pearce School__.....____ 1944 
Dixon, Lincoln School_____...___1940 
Dixon, Loveland School___________.1939 
Downers Grove, Puffer School..._.___ 1930 
East Alton, Blair School......__. 1945 
East Alton, Lincoln School__..__ 1944 


East St. Louis, Alta Sita School____ 
East St. Louis, Bluff View School.....1943 


East St. Louis, Cannady School_____ 1936 
East St. Louis, Hawthorne School_.... 1921 
East St. Louis, Manners School____. 1942 
East St. Louis, Monroe School______ 1942 
East St. Louis, Morrison School______.. 1944 
East St. Louis, Wilson School____.... 1941 
Galesburg, Weston School_____ 1945 
Harrisburg, Junior High School____...1936 
Harrisburg, Logan School___...__.1936 
Harrisburg, McKinley School____.1936 
Highland Park, Ravinia School___...__ 1939 
Kewanee, Central School_______.1945 
Kewanee, Junior High School__1945 


Oak Grove School (P.O. East Peoria) 1945 





Paris, Redmon School__...___.»___ 1944 
Pekin, Douglas School __.__ 1923 
Pekin, Franklin School... ae 
Pekin, Jefferson School__._»_»_»_»>> 1923 
Pekin, Lincoln School____________.1923 
Pekin, Roosevelt School__....._-_»___ 1923 
Pekin, Washington Junior High 

School 1923 
Peoria, Longfellow School_____.1933 
Peoria, Von Steuben School______.1937 
Streator, Garfield School_....._»_>_>S__ 1945 
Streator, Jefferson School... 1945 
Streator, Plumb School_.._._1945 
Sycamore, Central Junior High School_1944 
Sycamore, East School... 1941 
Waukegan, Glen Flora School... 1938 
Waukegan, Greenwood School_____. 1939 
Waukegan, Jackson School___.___.1937 
Waukegan, McAllister School. Seen 1937 
Waukegan, Washington School... 1936 
Woodstock, Dean Street School__._ 1929 
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1945 


1934 
1938 
1939 
1938 
1938 
1945 
1940 
1936 
i945 
1945 
1944 
1943 
1943 
1945 
1945 
1945 
|934 
1938 
1944 
940 
1939 
930 
945 


938 
943 
936 
921 
942 


941 
945 
936 
936 
936 
939 
945 
945 
945 


923 
923 
923 
123 
23 


123 
133 
137 
45 
45 
45 


41 
38 
39 
37 
37 
36 








Teacher — Probable 
for Five Years 


The teacher shortage has been an accepted situation for 
two or three years. There are at least three reasons for 
thinking that at least five years will pass before supply and 
demand tend to balance. 

First, probably not more than one-half, certainly not 
more than two-thirds of those who left the classroom for 
some type of war service, will ever return. Those who 
do, may not much more than offset the resignations of 
emergency teachers and well-qualified married women 
who have been teaching while their husbands have been in 
the service. Furthermore, some young women will give 
up teaching to marry young men just being released. 

In the next place, the number of candidates for teaching 
who have been graduated during the last four years is 
much less than during pre-war times. During the past 
year probably not more than one-fourth of the usual pre- 
war group was graduated. This deficit, beginning in 1942, 
has increased each year. It will require several better- 
than-average years to offset it. 

Lastly, it requires three or four years, at best, to train a 
teacher. Even with prospects for increased enrollment in 
higher institutions, there is little evidence so far that there 
will be a normal supply of candidates for teacher training 
within the near future. 





Classroom atmosphere is in essence relationships: of chil- 
dren with teacher, of teacher with each and every individual 
child, and of child with child. These relationships will depend 
upon the insight which the teacher uses in selecting for chil- 
dren activities which are commensurate with their abilities, 
interests, and natural proclivities. Tensions will be averted 
and co-operative effort will be directed into satisfying 
accomplishment if school undertakings are selected by teacher 
and children together. 


An Overview of Elementary Education 
by Bernice Baxter and Anne M. Bradley 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1945 





Naturally the shortage will be more acute and will last 
longer in some fields than in others. Of all fields, perhaps 
the elementary is most critical. Others which are matters 
of real concern are industrial arts, physical science, com- 
merce, and art. Agriculture, physical education, music, 
and mathematics will continue to give trouble for several 
years though there is some evidence that returning service 
men may ease the situation somewhat in these areas. 


There is still a shortage in all other fields with the 
exception of public school administration. Home éco- 
nomics, English, history, Latin and Romance languages 
will cause difficulty for some time. Most of these are areas 
which in normal years tended to have a surplus. They, 
therefore, may be expected to respond more quickly than 
the others. 

But for several years, school administrators will find 
it difficult to find well-qualified teachers even if they make 
use of the most efficient methods in their efforts. 


—Lewis W. Williams, Secretary 
Committee on the Appointment of Teachers 
University of Illinois 
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For Grades 
Ithrough 6 











The Program That Insures 
Reading Happiness and Success 


Basic Readers, with workbooks, whose content sparkles with 
action, suspense, surprise, and humor; and whose teaching 
program develops word recognition techniques, enriches 
vocabulary, and builds concepts. . . . Readiness Readers, 
which cultivate growth“in reading readiness in each of the 
primary grades. . . . Parallel Readers, which offer fascinat- 
ing stories, easy to read and correlated with the vocabulary 
of the basic primary readers. . . . The Wonder-Story Books 
for supplementary reading, favorite folk tales and fairy 
tales told in simple language correlated with the basic 
primary vocabulary. 


Representative: Elizabeth Jackson 
1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Iii. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


New York City EVANSTON, ILLINOIS San Franciseo 
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DeVRY 
SLIDEFILM 
PROJECTORS 


With Motor-Driven 
Forced-Air Cooling 


USE IT THREE WAYS: (1) 
for 2” x 2” Paper or Glass Slides; 

(2) for single-frame Slidefilm; 
and @) for double-frame Slidefilm. This new 
DeVRY gives smooth, fast-focusing to hairline 
s. mess . . . Easily adjustable—instant framing 
. . « Easily set up for horizontal or vertical pictures 
.  » Uses 300, 200, or 100 Watt Lamp—No. 7710 
complete with carrying case, lens and 300 Watt 
GMs atsbine o0eis 0460 <sktueseenkatte $85.00 


DeVRY SCREENS 


Note the lock and adjustment 
features of this genuine DeVRY 
ortable tripod g/ass-beaded 
otion Picture Projection 
Screen. Sizes from 30” x 40’ 
to 52” x 72°—priced from 
$13.75 to $33.00. Screens to 
meet every jection need— 
ceiling . .wall-and-ceiling 
and table models up to 20 ft. 
x 20ft. I diately availabl 


DeVRY STEREOPTICONS 












Motor-driven 
Forced-Air cooled 


Heat-absorption filter gives slides added protec- 
tion from heat damage. Precision optical system 
assures clarity and perfection of image. Shows 
standard 34" x 4” slides. Lamp capacity up to 
1,000 watts. 

Complete with Forced-Air Cooling and 500 


Watt Lamp (No. 7700). ..........2008 $62.50 
With 1000 Watt Lamp (No. 7701)........ 65.00 
Without Forced-Air Cooling, but with 500 

Watt Lamp (No. 7702)..........20008 52.50 
Carrying Case (No. 7703).........0.e008 12.50 

MAKE YOUR NEW 16mm. 
Sound-on-Film PROJECTOR—A DEVRY 


—the 3- projector that SAFELY 
projects Both sound and silent films; (2) 
that shows both black-and-white and color 
film without extra equi mt; and (3) 
whose separately house: 
25 watt amplifier and 
sturdy 12 inch electro- 
dynamic speaker afford 
ble Public Address 
acilities—indoors of 
out. Model 16-1 
as 


MAKE DEVRY YOUR 16mm. FILM SOURCE—FOR SALE OR RENT 


es at AR ie 


See your authorized distributor or write 
DEVRY CORPORATION 


1111 ARMITAGE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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An Answer By OTIS A. CROSBY 


To “Help 


Wanted’ 


A Review of Public Relations Aids 
Readily Available and Adaptable 


ee ' 

W. need a lot of help in promot- 
ing our public relations program. 
Just what kinds of specific aid can 
we expect and how do we go about 
getting such help?” 

This question, posed by a group 
of teachers, can now be answered in 
terms that will do much to translate 
desires into accomplishments. The 
field of school public relations is 
daily being enriched by genuinely 
practical materials. It is one of the 
most encouraging avenues of prog- 
ress in the schools’ attempt to adjust 
to the peace years. 

Just now people of all economic 
levels are conscious of the need for 
understanding the forces that make 
for real peace. As a result every ef- 
fort to create good will, to influence 
opinion in favor of the best schools 


possible holds promise of progress . 


over and beyond what could nor- 
mally be expected. 

In order to review public relations 
aids in a manner that may be most 
helpful they are here classified under 
several headings with no thought as 
to rank in importance. In fact, each 
school will want to use those aids 
that seem to it best adapted to local 
conditions. 


Helpful Current Publications 


Perhaps the field of current pub- 
lications has most to offer the teacher 
and school administrator seeking 
current, down-to-earth help in public 
relations. Bargain Dollars, a twenty- 
eight page booklet published by the 
National School Service Institute, 
Shop 307, Palmer House, Chicago 3, 
Illinois, gives immediate and strictly 
practical help in influencing opinion 
for good schools. It is profuse with 





This release is made possible through 
the co-operation of the National Associa- 
tion of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations and the National School 
Service Institute. 


February, 1946 


examples of how better schools help 
raise the economic level of the com- 
munity and thus contribute in a prac- 
tical way to everyone’s welfare. The 
booklet is free for the asking. 


Education—An Investment In 
People, current publication of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, has 
been definitely a “best seller.” This 
scholarly research study of the eco- 
nomic contribution made by good 
schools to America, has served as the 
background for countless discussions 
that have moved business, industry, 
and the general citizenry to a realiza- 
tion of the values of superior schools 
in every community. Call your local 
Chamber of Commerce for a copy 
or write the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce direct and enclose twenty-five 
cents. 

An excellent pocket-size twelve- 
page booklet effectively illustrated 
and with a very minimum of copy 
compresses the above study into a 
form readily readable and under- 
stood by everyone. Recently pub- 
lished by the National Education As- 
sociation, single copies can be had 
free by writing that organization at 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Today's Techniques, a story of 
successful practices in school public 
relations, is being readied for a third 
printing. It is the only book on school 
public relations of its size devoted 
exclusively to “how to do it.” (It 
has 300 pages and is profusely illus- 
trated.) The publisher indicates that 
a few copies of an earlier printing 
remain at $1.60 prepaid, Ann Arbor 
Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The U. S. Office of Education in 
co-operation with the National 
School Public Relations Association 
has a booklet in preparation designed 
to present real help in public rela- 
tions to village and rural schools. It 
will be available in the spring, ac- 
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in National Rehabilitation 


-- + do you know why 


ICK CREAM 


is important? 





For Servicemen . . . for War-Weary 
Civilians . . . for Growing Children 
..- Ice Cream provides milk nutrients 
in a form which is both healthful and 
universally popular. 


As most teachers are aware, the nu- 
trients of Ice Cream are the finest in 
Nature's menus, the same ones as are 
found in milk . . . calcium, complete 
proteins, riboflavin, vitamin A. 

In these days when millions of serv- 
icemen and war-weary civilians are in 
need of rehabilitation, and when cor- 
rect nutrition is vital to America’s chil- 
dren, we can be especially thankful for 
Ice Cream because 


(1) it helps to promote good nutrition 
(2) it tends to improve morale. 








“Ice Cream—Let's Find Out 
<a About It” together with a 

=~ Veg teacher's supplement, ahelp- 

ful teaching aid ... sent FREE 

on request. Write for a copy to: National 
Dairy Council, Dept. IE-246, 111 N. 
Canal St., Chicago 6, Illinois . . . an educa- 
tional organization promoting national 
health through better under- 
standing of dairy foods and 


- their use. 





ICE CREAM 


IS A NUTRITIOUS FOOD 
(and Morale-Building) 
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cording to officials of the association. 

Numerous recent books in trade 
and professional public relations of- 
fer valuable help and an opportunity 
to learn how industry and certain 
professions ‘have speeded their ad- 
vancement through good public re- 
lations. Two recent books in this 
field are Hospital ‘Public Relations, 
Mills, Physicians Record Company, 
Chicago; How To Make Friends For 
Your Church, Fortson, Association 
Press, 347 Madison, New York; An 
Introduction To Public School Re- 
lations, Reeder, Macmillan Com- 
pany ; School and Community, Olson, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion and many of the state education 
assdciations have published bro- 
chures, booklets, and mimeographed 
materials for the aid of public rela- 
tions committees. 

Education journals are monthly 
carrying more and more help on the 
subject of public relations. The 
American School Board Journal for 
November has a helpful lead article, 
“Public-Affairs Education—the Com- 
munity Approach.” The Nation's 
Schools this same month begins a 
study and diagnosis of the hundreds 
of entries in their recent contest 
aimed at finding the most practical 
approach to school public relations 
and community support for the 
schools. 


Visual Aids 


Looking at another phase of public 
relations, there is a limited amount 
of visual aids available. Perhaps 
most effective in the field of moving 
pictures is the 16mm. sound movie, 
“Pop Rings the Bell.” Professionally 
produced, the movie dramatizes the 
work of education and the role of 
schools in contribution to the welfare 
of all. Most state education associa- 
tions have this picture for free loan. 
It can be scheduled without cost by 
writing the National School Service 
Institute, Shop 307, Palmer House, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 

The National School Public Rela- 
tions Association has three excellent 
“techniques” available free. They 
point up the “how to do” phase of 
Tax Campaigns, So You're Going to 
Make a Movie, and Measuring O pin- 
ion. Write Otis A. Crosby, president, 
School Public Relations Association, 
1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, Mich. 


February, 1946 





Now—an innovation in the 


field of visual instruction—a 
teacher-training film that 
shows how to obtain the most 
effective results from the use 
of classroom films. 


“Using the Classroom Film,” 
a production of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films — covers 
steps in film utilization—prep- 
aration of the class, showing 
of the film, class discussion and 
analysis of final results. The 
same techniques were used in 
the production of this film as 
are used in making all Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Class- 
room Films. 


Many schools will wish to 
include “Using the Classroom 
Film” in their own film libra- 
ries. Drop a card to us today. 
We will be glad to call and 
arrange a showing to teachers 
at your convenience. 


WALTER S. RENNER 
570 Normal Road 
DeKalb, Illinois 
Telephone 1947 


KIRBY P. AMBLER 
160 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone STA te 7045 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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TEACHER WELFARE 
From page 135 
any state in the United States except 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Utah. 


Since when has fifty become the 
retirement age for people from any 
type of position, and especially from 
teaching at a time when there is a 
critical shortage of teachers? 





No. |. How Tests Can Improve Your Schools 

No. 2. How to Select Tests 

No. 3. How to Conduct a Survey 

No. 4. Administrative Use of Ww Results 

No. 5. Teacher Use of Test Resu 

No. 6. Basic Testing ram 

No. 7. Conducting High School Guidance 
Programs 

No. 8. Planning the Elementary School Test- 

No. 9 


ng Program 
. 9%. Identifying the Difficulties in Learn- 
ing ithmetic 


Report A. aS Three-R's Save a School 


S 
Report B. big New "pe Mental Test Solves 
Persistent Educational Problems 





HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR FREE COPIES OF 
Educational Bulletins 


(The Above Bulletins Are Furnished Free of Charge Upon Request! 
Please give your title and grade assignment 


Educational Reports 


(The Above Reports Are Furnished Free of Charge Upon Request) 
Please give your title and grade assignment 
Write for descriptive catalog of standardized diagnostic tests 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 
5914 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California 


No. 10. Diagnosis in the Reading Program 
No. II. Appraising Personality and Social 
Adjustment 


No. 12. Use of Tests and Inventories in Vo- 
cational Guidance and Rehabilitation 

No. 13. Use of Standardized Tests in Cor- 
rectional Institutions ’ 

No. 14. The Proper Use of Intelligence Tests 

No. 15. Vocational Guidance for Junior and 
Senior High School Students 


Report C. tooshoss and Students Improve 
Their Mental Health 

Report D. Arithmetic Fundamentals Test Re- 
sults in High Schools 








SPELLING 
POWER « 


For YOUR PUPILS THROUGH USE OF THE 


y NEWLON-HANNA 
DAY-BY-DAY SPELLER 





SPELLING POWER, the ability to meet successfully spelling 

problems encountered during school years, and throughout 

life, will be gained by the pupil who uses the DAY-BY-DAY 
SPELLER because of its 


e STRONG REVIEW PROGRAM e 
e SOUND INSTRUCTIONAL PATTERN 
e SCIENTIFICALLY SELECTED LESSON TOPICS & WORD LIST 


# HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 


February, 1946. 





Someone will say, “Well, what good 
would 414 people be when we have 
3,800 emergency teachers?” 

The answer to that is that there were 
nearly 4,600 retirants in Illinois as 
of June 30, 1944. This is three times 
as many teachers on the retired rolls 
as officials of the old retirement sys- 
tem several years ago estimated would 
ever be on such rolls.” I hasten to add 
that many of these people merit re- 
tirement and some should retire for 
various reasons, but those fifty to 
sixty years of age, in good health, cap- 
able, and qualified, should teach dur- 
ing this period of extreme need. 

Today 65 percent of all rural teach- 
ers in one4room schools in Illinois 
have less than one year of college; 
one-third of all one-room school 
teachers hold 4n emergency certificate 
in Illinois in 1945-’46. 

It is up to the qualified teachers in 
each county to help remedy this con- 
dition, as well as the county superin- 
tendents or the State Examining 
Board. How? Very simple; organize 
the teachers if the rural schools in 
the county into a teachers association. 
Make rules that all holders of emer- 
gency certificates must earn from five 
to eight semester hours in order to 
have their emergency certificates re- 
newed. There is even a possibility that 
some of these high-school graduates 
whose purpose now is to grab the 
$150 a month without an outlay for 
an education, may actually like teach- 
ing when they learn how to do it 
properly. Several counties in the State 
have such an organization, and it is 
very effective. 

As the situation is today, many 
counties have emergency certificate 
holders without a day of college train- 
ing receiving $175 a month, whereas 
a two-year college graduate qualified 
to teach receives only $140 a month. 

HB 251 which as enacted permits 
the history of the Negro race to be 
taught in all public schools in the 
State, also has a provision which 
clarifies the right to judicial review of 
administrative decisions relative to 
teacher tenure and retirement. 

HB’s 343, 351, 459 and SB 143 all 
dealt with amendments, repeals, and 
revisions of laws concerning pensions 
for teachers or employees in the pub- 
licly supported schools — common 
schools, teachers colleges and uni- 
versity. I shall not discuss these, but 


‘Ibid., page 26. 
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merely point out that the changes made 
are for the general welfare of the 
members in each instance. 

For example, HB 459 as enacted 
provides that certain periods during 
World War I and World War II may 
be counted toward the years allow- 
able for a teachers pension. It like- 
wise definitely sets the amounts pay- 
able to cover such service. SB 418 pro- 
vides for the creation of a commission 
to investigate and study the pension, 
annuity, and benefit laws of the State 
relating to public employees (teachers 
included). SB 444 establishes the na- 
ture and character of annuity and 
benefit funds and other pension funds 
created by the — of the state 
of Illinois. 


The foregoing laws are actually a 
very small beginning toward what is 
needed to induce more people to be- 
come teachers. The people who should 
be most concerned with the problem 
of recruiting teachers, do not seem to 
realize that there is a teacher short- 
age. School-board members, teachers 
of education, and administrators think 
that by the fall of 1946 teachers will 
be begging to teach. 

Unfortunately for those people I 
wish to say there will be a shortage 
of teachers in the United States from 
six to ten years from today. Less than 
one-third the number of teachers 
needed to meet the demand are being 
prepared in any of the states. For ex- 
ample, a study made in the state of 
Michigan shows that in 1945-46 there 
are only 1,099 teachers being trained 
in the State, and there will be a 
demand for 3,965 persons to teach’. 


The public is very anxious to have 
strikes settled in order to obtain new 
automobiles, to pay the farmers a 
bonus to raise more beef and pork, 
to have military training to protect 
them from no one knows whom, etc. 
When it comes to obtaining qualified 
teachers to educate future doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, engineers, artists, 
writers, teachers, etc., little or nothing 
is being done to obtain legislation or 
sufficient funds to attract persons to 
become teachers. 

The persons who are neglecting to 
recruit teachers from the best high- 
school graduates in every community, 
fail to realize the importance of educa- 
tion in a democracy. The teachers of 
the United States deserve a great deal 

"The Bureau of Aqpclatmente tments and Occupational 


;ofermetion, pues of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1 
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more credit for the early completion 
of the war against Germany and Japan 
than they are generally accorded by 
military authorities. 

The fact that the American Army, 
Navy, Air Corps, and Marines were 
made up of alert, intelligent, and 
physically fit men and women is due 
in large measure to our public schools 


where these individuals were taught 
and directed in such a way as to 
develop flexible minds and strong 
bodies. " 

Athletics in the public schools were 
an important factor in providing 
physically fit young people for mili- 
tary service. We as a nation cannot 
for a long period of time continue the 








REPRESENTATIVES: 
L. C. FLANEGIN D. K. NEAL J. a: WESTON 
232_N. University St. 1415 S. 10th St. 400 We ere 
coria 


Peoria 5, Illinois Charleston, Illinois P Illinois 





A new book, ready soon 





Pan American Airways 


MATHEMATICS 


IN LIFE: 


BASIC COURSE 
by Schorling and Clark 


A flexible course which embodies the recommendations of 
the Commission on Postwar Plans for a year of general 


mathematics. 


Emphasizes understanding and appreciation of the funda- 
mental concepts and principles, and gives preparation for 
applying mathematics in modern living. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago 16 





February, 1946 


Represented by Mare M. Cleworth 
P. O. Box 165, Elgin, Illinois 
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practice now prevailing in all states— 
that of attempting to make teachers 
out of high-school graduates who have 
had no teacher-education work to pre- 
pare them for their jobs. 

As much as I am opposed to federal 
control of education, it may be that 
the only solution to the problem of 
obtaining adequate funds to employ 
qualified teachers is some form of 
subsidy on the part of the Federal 
Government for persons engaged in 
the profession of teaching. This sub- 


sidy could be for: 








Develop 
natural talents 


Use Finger Paintsin All Grades 


Don’t allow the natural talents of your pu- 
pils to be obscured by their slowness to 
master the technique of brush, pencil or 
crayon. Allow them free, spontaneous 
creative expression — with Milton Bradley 
Finger Paints. 

Adapted to all grades and all degrees of 
skill, these paints can be swirled and 
blended into attractive designs by the smal- 
lest child — yet there is almost no limit to 
the refined techniques which may be taught 
more advanced pupils. 


No Messy Mixing 
Milton Bradley Finger 
Paints are laboratory 
mixed to the right 
creamy consistency, 
come in six colors which 
the pupil can blend into 
any desired shade. They 
are absolutely harmless 
and can easily be washed 
from hands and clothing. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


811 SO. WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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1. Assistance while attending college, or 

2. Partial payment of salary based upon 
the qualifications of the teacher, or 

3. Better housing conditions, as finding 
a place to live is a problem in any com- 
munity today, or 

4. A better retirement provision. Allow- 
ances upon which teachers are expected to 
retire are too low in practically all states. 


All persons interested in the future 
of the United States might well pause 
and read the editorial appearing in 
the Chinese edition of Stars and 
Stripes in 1945: 


VOICE FROM THE GRAVE 


It was the dead soldier speaking: 

“Know what it cost to kill me? One 
hundred thousand bucks—$80,000 more 
than it cost to kill a man in World War I. 

“Know how many of us died in this re- 
cent fracas? 14,000,000—more than in all 
other wars of the world since 1793. 

“Know what this war cost the world in 
folding money? $1,250,000,000,000. Uncle 
Sugar alone put out 290 billion in tax- 
payers’ dough. Almost twice the cost of 
running the Federal Government for the 
last 150 years. To crack the secret of the 
atom—that alone took two billion bucks. 

“Suppose, just suppose, we'd have spent 
that much money on: houses for the home- 
less? Do you think we'd have had a war? 

“Suppose that money had gone into food 
for the hungry and medicine for the sick. 
Do you think folks would spoil for a fight? 

“Suppose that cash had gone into schools 
and books and roads and trains. Suppose 
we'd spent some of it for the third of Amer- 
ica badly housed and fed and clothed. Sup- 
pose it had bought a little pleasure into the 
life of the guy in the street. Suppose a 
team of psychiatrists were given two bil- 
lion bucks to explore the human mind. 
Mightn’t it have yielded richer results than 
bombs and butchery and blood? 

“Wish they’d worry less about the atom 
and more about Adam. 


“If someone had tried it a few years ago— 
who knows, maybe I'd still be alive.” 


Additions to N.E.A. 
War and Peace Fund 


Total Payment Reported 


Oct. 10 March 5 
Unit 1945 1946 Quota 


Eastern 
Shelby County__$ 52.66 $164.31 $ 300 
Northeastern 








Kane County _. 729.52 734.52 800 
Kendall County. 124.50 126.50 150 
Southeastern 


Wayne County... 6.00 17.50 200 


Southwestern 


St. Clair County-685.81 650.81* 1,000 
Western 
Warren County. 145.27 149.27 250 


TENURE DEFENSE FUND 
Southeastern 
Wayne County... 11.50 


*Reflects $35 refund to St. Clair County to 
offset overpayment. 
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War-Peace Fund: 
Total (10-26-’45) $24,311.01 
Total (3-5-'46) 24,410.16 
Tenure Defense : 
Total (10-26-’45) $ 6,106.77 
Total (3-5-'46) 6,118.27 


Resvarch Director 


At a meeting of the School Tax and Fi- 
nance Commission in Chicago on February 
1, Dr. Richard Browne, associate professor 
of Social Sciences, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, was made director of 
research for the commission. Dr. A. H. 
Winakor, formerly of the University of Illi- 
nois Bureau of Institutional Research, was 
made assistant director of research. 





FOURTH EDITION 


ENGLISH IN 
ACTION s~~ 


TRESSLER AND SHELMADINE 


Thousands of teachers in grades 
seven, eight, and nine and hun- 
dreds of thousands of pupils 
found the Third Edition of 
JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 
an ideal teaching and learn- 
ing tool — thorough, realistic, 
effective. The Fourth Edition 
will do an even better job! Prac- 
tice Books, Teacher’s Manuals, 
Answer Books. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION for the 
senior high school also in a 
Fourth Edition. 


SSL. ° 
& £\6 
D. C. 


HEATH 
AND CO. 


1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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Roll Calls on 


School Bills 
Sn the Sixty-Fourth G.A. 


| @ Sixty-fourth General Assembly 
of Illinois considered at least 135 bills 
more or less directly connected with 
schools, school teachers, and school 
pupils. It is impossible to present the 
roll calls of all bills significantly im- 
portant to education. There were 
many, for the Sixty-fourth General 
Assembly enacted more outstanding 
legislation in behalf of education than 
most of its predecessors, if not all of 
them. The roll calls presented are 
important, representative, and sig- 
nificant. 

The records presented were taken 
from the daily House and Senate 
journals and not from the final printed 
volumes of the same, which will not 
be ready for distribution for several 
weeks. These volumes may reflect 
some roll-call changes made after the 
daily journals were presented. It 
seems, however, that the original rec- 
ord would reflect the original re- 
sponse of the legislator. Some errors 
were found in the daily journal roll 
call totals. They have been corrected 
in this table. 

It should be remembered that roll 
calls do not necessarily reflect pre- 
vious support nor opposition by the 
legislator. A few persons oppose 
worthy measures in committee and 
vote for them on final roll call if pas- 
sage seems certain. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the roll call is a good 
index of legislative support, disinter- 
est, or opposition. An absentee or a 
non-voter deters the passage of a bill 
quite as effectively as those who vote 
in opposition. Careful study of the 
table should indicate which legisla- 
tors are consistently helpful, neglect- 
ful, or harmful. 


Key to Symbols 


Names in capital letters indicate 
Senators. 
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Names in caps and lower case in- 
dicate Representatives. 

D and R indicate party affiliation, 
Democratic or Republican. 

Senate and House total votes are 
indicated Aye and Nay, in that or- 
der. 

X indicates absence or failure to 
vote. 

A indicates Aye or approval. Since 
all bills are desired bills an Aye vote 
is the preferred vote. 

N indicates a No vote. 

O indicates a “present but not vot- 
ing” response by the legislator. 

An asterisk* indicates special rea- 
son for not voting, e.g., McDermott, 
invalided ; Marovitz, in military serv- 
ice; Quinn, killed in auto accident; 
Gulley, deceased. 


Explanation of Bills 


H. 13, Topping and Edwards. New 
School Code. 

H. 44, Allison, et al. Recomputation of 
special aid claims for 1944. 

H. 52, Edwards and David Hunter. 
Salary increases for county superinten- 
dents of schools. 

H. J. R. 31, David Hunter and Edwards. 
Gateway Amendment resolution. 

H. 119, Westbrook and Edwards. Salaries 
for assistant county superintendents of 
schools paid out of state funds. 

H. 175, Upchurch and-John E. Miller. 
Twelve hundred dollars minimum salary 
for teachers. 

H. 223, O’Neill. Enforcement of Child 
Labor Law. 

H. 267, O’Neill and Knauf. Increased 
State aid in pupil transportation, from $15 
to $20 per capita maximum. 

H. 315-316, Westbrook, Edwards, and 
eighty-seven other Representatives. Appro- 
priation to State School Fund. Increased 
$8,927,300 over appropriation for preceding 
biennium. 

H. 406, O'Neill and Edwards. New 
county school survey bill. 

H. 441, O’Neill and Powell. A proposal 
to increase minimum teacher retirement al- 
lowance to $600 at age sixty after thirty 
years of teaching, while continuing $400 
minimum after twenty-five years with re- 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 


tirement at fifty and to increase minimum 
disability allowance to $400. (Vetoed.) 

H. 454, Peffers and Wellinghoff. A. pro- 
posal to permit service as a school nurse 
prior to certification as a public health 
nurse to be credited toward retirement un- 
der the teachers retirement system and to 
make other minor improvements. ( Vetoed.) 

H. 459, Wellinghoff and Clabaugh. Pro- 
tection and extension of teacher retire- 
ment rights of those in military service. 

H. 466, Bruer. Appropriation of $8,137,- 
385 to teachers colleges and board. 

H. 509, J. Ward Smith. $2.00 educational 
levy limit without referendum for unit 
(twelve-grade) districts. 


eo HE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO, located in the foothills 
of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, 
in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, 
with unsurpassed climate and recrea- 
tional advantages. Organized hikes, 
week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, and mountain climbing. 


Cwo Five-Week Terms... 
June 17 to July 19 —July 22 to Aug. 23 


(Rooms will be more available for the second term 
very lew houses and apartments available either term.) 
Graduate and undergraduate courses 
in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Engineering, English and 
Speech, Geography and Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Library Science, Law, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Phys- 
ical Education, Physics, Political Sci- 
ence, Psychology, and Sociology. 
Special features include: Field courses 
in Biology and Geology at Science 
Lodge, the Mountain Laboratory; 
Conferences, Workshops, Plays, Or- 
gan Recitals, and Concerts. 


eaiee~ sige 
COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 


Dean of Summer Quarter Dept. O 
Please send complete information and bulletins checked 





—Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name a eee 
ee = 
City and State 


Early Application for Admission is 
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VETERAN EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 136) 


uates of which are eligible to teach in 
our Chicago Schools. The first vet- 
eran of World War II to graduate 
completed his courses at the Chicago 
Teachers College. 

In each of our schools there is an 
official familiar with such matters as 
credits, courses of study, college en- 
trance requirements, and educational 
and training requirements for various 
occupations. 

The board of education has taken 
into consideration that time is an im- 
portant factor to veterans. It also has 
realized that veterans prefer to be with 
men of their own group, rather than 
with younger, regular students. Spe- 
cial facilities have been established to 
meet these needs. 

Accelerated high-school programs, 
offering full accredited courses in a 
fraction of the time ordinarily re- 
quired, have been made available at 
the three Veteran Schools. 

Comfortable, pleasant conference 
rooms are used instead of the tradi- 
tional classrooms. Individual instruc- 
tion makes it possible for veterans to 
progress as rapidly as their initiative 
and abilities permit, but they must 
fully master the work usually required 
of regular high-school students. 

Veterans who have the necessary 
qualifications may carry junior col- 
lege work in addition to high-school 
subjects. They have the privilege of 
enrolling at any time and diplomas 
will be awarded whenever the re- 
quirements have been met. 

Tests compiled by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute will be 
administered on request to veterans 
who are former students of Chicago 
high schools. Application must be 
made to the principal who holds the 
applicant’s record. 

Refresher courses 
arranged for G.I. Joe. 

Our public high schools may be 
grouped into four types; general, 
technical, combined general and 
technical, and vocational. All except 
the vocational schools are accredited 
by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Subjects which will aid students 
in college work leading to professional 
status in such fields as Law, Medicine, 
Journalism, Dentistry, and Commerce 
are offered in the general schools. 
Many of the general schools offer 


can also be 
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splendid courses for veterans inter- 
ested in dramatics, public speaking, 
foreign languages, art, music, and 
such commercial subjects as book- 
keeping, shorthand, typing, and sell- 
ing and merchandising. 

The technical high schools prepare 
students for eventual entry into the 
technical phases of industry. 

The board of education operates 
three technical high schools for boys: 
Crane Tech, on the West Side; Lane 
Tech, on the North Side; and Tilden 
Tech, on the South Side. A fourth 
technical school, the Lucy Flower on 
the West Side, is for girls only and 
may interest veterans who served in 
the WAC, WAVE, SPAR, or 
Marine Corps Women’s Reserve. 

The course at Flower includes 
dietetics, home management, milli- 
nery, clothing design, tailoring, and 
child care. 

Work in the boys technical high 
schools includes shop work, and 
mechanical and architectural drawing. 
In the shops, basics are offered in 
auto repair, aviation, air conditioning, 
welding, heat treating, foundry, forg- 
ing, electricity, printing, machine 
shop, and wood working. Special 
four-year courses in music and com- 
merical art are offered at Lane Tech. 
These courses are designed to meet 
college entrance requirements. 

The newly organized Ellen Rich- 
ards Vocational School for Girls on 
the South West Side also provides an 
avenue for trade education for girls 
and young women. 

The Chicago Vocational School on 
the South Side is for students who 
intend to learn a trade. Its students 
can enroll in the first year or spend 
the first year in their local high school 
and then transfer. 

The Jones Commerical High 
School, located in the business dis- 
trict, is unique in that it is the only 
public school devoted entirely to 
training for office work. Veterans 
who have completed two years of high 
school are eligible to enroll. The plan 
of this school develops a high degree 
of skill in one special field—office 
work, and also builds related abilities 
which enable the graduate to serve 
with all round efficiency. Students 
choose a major course of accounting, 
stenography and typewriting, busi- 
ness machines, and all courses are 100 
percent practical job experience. 

Two schools devoted almost ex- 
clusively to trade training are oper- 
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ated by the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion. They are the Washburne Trade 
School and the Dunbar Trade School. 
Courses are planned to provide prac- 
tical, intensive up-to-the-minute prep- 
aration for actual jobs. The wide 
variety of courses offered will be of 
particular interest to several groups 
of veterans. 

Provisions are made at these 
schools to provide those who had a 
trade before they went into service to 
take a refresher course so they may 
return and advance on their old job. 

The trade schools are in session 
eight hours per day, Monday through 
Friday, the whole year through, with 
the exception of the month of August. 
In the trade schools, each individual 
is permitted to progress according 
to his own abilities and _ initiative. 
Courses offered are: automobile re- 
pair, automobile electricity, wheel 
alignment, trouble shooting, auto 
body and fender repair, auto genera- 
tor and starter repair, carburetor re- 
pair, general bookkeeping, steno- 
graphy, bookkeeping machine opera- 
tion, filing, typing, comptometry and 
machine calculating, advertising lay- 
out, commercial art, and architectural 


drafting. 
Other subjects taught in the trade 
schools are: mechanical drafting, 


electric motor repair and assembly, 
radio repair, core-making, molding, 
general machine shop work, engine 
lathe operation, shoe rebuilding, cus- 
tom tailoring, shop tailoring, altera- 
tion hand tailoring, electric welding, 
acetylene welding, wood-working, 
sales and merchandising, advertising, 
copywriting and promotion, executive 
training, aviation engine mechanics, 
and trade dress-making for female 
veterans only. 

The Junior College and the Chi- 
cago Teachers College also offer op- 
portunities for veterans — the latter 
the opportunity of becoming a teach- 
er in the Chicago public schools. 

National Commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, John Stelle, following 
the thorough inspection of “The Chi- 
cago Veteran Schools,” commented 
in part as follows: 

This is a fine and commendable movement 
on the part of the Chicago public schools. 
Here we see in actual operation the con- 
ception of the American Legion that school- 
ing must be streamlined to attract the 
veterans of World War II to continue their 
education. I will recommend that our 
Americanism committee make this project 
a number one item on its agenda so that 
this program will be instituted nationally. 
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THE $64 QUESTION 
(Continued from page 134) 
districts of Illinois included in this 

system. 

How much time does a teacher 

have to apply for a refund? (No. 

57, page 23) 

Up to six years from the last day 
of teaching in the school districts of 
Illinois included in this system. After 
six years, a refund will be voluntar- 
ily paid by the system to the teacher 
or legal heirs; if no heirs can be 
located, then the refund is forfeited. 


Prior Service 


What is meant by prior service? 
(No. 81, page 25) 


All teaching service prior to July 
1, 1939. 

What is meant by a prior service 

certificate? (No. 83, page 25) 

The Secretary certifies to the 
teacher the amount of teaching serv- 
ice before July 1, 1939, the amount 
paid in, and the amount due from the 
teacher. Such certification is made 
after the teacher has executed proper 
affidavits of service to support all 
teaching done prior to July 1, 1939. 

What are amounts due for prior 

service? (No. 84, page 26) 

The law in 1915 provided that a 
teacher should pay in $5 per year for 
the first ten years of service; $10 
per year for the next five; and $30 per 

year for the next 
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WANT A FEDERAL JOB? 
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Loans to Illinois Teachers 


Hundreds of Illinois Teachers have taken advantage of our Special Loan Plan 


This Plan provides loans from $50 to $300, on your own signature, with as long 
as 18 months to repay. Payments may be omitted during the summer months. 
Charges computed at less than the rate permitted by State law. 


Completely confidential. Write for full information. 


L. T. BAKER AND COMPANY 
Under State Supervision 
SUITE 1407 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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The office staff and the actuary 
are now rapidly clearing and mailing 
Prior Service Certificates. Approxi- 
mately 6,000 Prior Service Certifi- 
cates were mailed to teachers during 
the latter part of March, 1946. 

All teachers who have received a 
Schedule of Service should complete 
and return the same to the Retire- 
ment System, and those who have 
not proved up their teaching service 
prior to 1939 should do so immedi- 
ately. The office is anxious to com- 
plete the record of every teacher in 
Illinois. 








in contributions under the old law; 
and refunds made under the old law 
had to be recovered. These deficien- 
cies are due with interest until pay- 
ment is made. 

When are Prior Service Certi- 

ficates issued? (No. 85, page 26) 

As soon as possible after the teacher 
supplies the necessary data. 

What steps are necessary to 

issue a Prior Service Certificate? 

(No. 86, page 26) 

The system must get from the 
teacher a statement of all teaching 
service for which credit is claimed, 
in Illinois, and other states; of time 
spent in military service and in pro- 
fessional training for which service 
credit may be allowed. Then the office 
must check this data, year by year, 
month by month, and compare it with 
the school reports for such years in 
order to verify the facts. Finally, a 
calculation is made by the actuary as 
to time taught, base earnings, and 
money due, and the certificate show- 
ing this is sent to the teacher. 

When may the teacher pay 

what is due? (No. 87, page 26) 

The teacher has eight years from 
the date the certificate is issued in 
which to pay. 

Why should the teacher pay im- 

terest on the amount due? (No. 

88, page 26) 

The law states that certificates 
should be issued as soon as practicable 
after receipt of proper data from the 
teacher and checking thereof and that 
interest shall be charged on any 
amount due for prior service at 4 per- 
cent interest compounded annually 
until paid. 

Is this an equitable 

ment? (No. 89, page 26) 

Yes. While the teacher pays in- 
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terest, the teacher has had the use of 
the money during this period. Also, 
the teacher is asked to pay for prior 
service only at the old law schedule 
of rates even though credit is given 
for contributions for past service on 
the basis of the new law. The interest 
payments required of the teacher are 
more than substantially offset by the 
credit allowed. 


Benefits—Retirement 


How much annuity will a 
teacher receive at retirement? 
(No. 36, page 20) 

The amount depends upon the facts 
in each particular case. While engaged 
in teaching service, a teacher accumu- 
lates credits to apply against a re- 
tirement benefit. The amount of bene- 
fit, Subject to minimum and maximum 
provisions of the law, depends upon 
how much is accumulated and the 
age of the individual at retirement. 

Actually, the teacher receives 4 
percent compound interest on 8 per- 
cent of her actual earnings for all 
teaching service between July 1, 1929 
and June 30, 1939, plus 4 percent 
compound interest on 8 percent of 
assumed earnings for all teaching done 
prior to July 1, 1929, plus 3 percent 
compound interest on 8 percent of 
actual earnings since July 1, 1939 to 
the date of retirement.f 

Credits accumulated by the teacher 
for prior service and current service 
are converted into an annuity at re- 
tirement. An older teacher would re- 
ceive more annuity than a younger 
teacher for a given amount of accumu- 
lation, because age expectancy of 
older teachers is less. 

Minimum and maximum provisions 
affect the retirement benefit computa- 
tions in that no teacher will receive 
less than $400 per year if total teach- 
ing service is twenty-five years or 
more and no teacher will receive more 
than $1,500 per year regardless of 
the amount of service or contribu- 
tions. No teacher is presumed to earn 
less than $750 or more than $2,500 
in any full school year for the pur- 
pose of determining retirement credits. 
A teacher receives credit for contri- 
butions to age seventy and credit from 
the State to age sixty-five only. 


Estimating Amount of Pension 
CASE I 
I. Age in 1946... 





tThese interest accumulations are added to the 
8 percent of earnings as such were in each par- 
ticular year. 
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Il. Service prior to July 1, 1939 
18 years 
III. Service since July 1, 1939__7 years 
IV. Average salary, July 1, 1929 through 


“Increase in Benefits,” for seven years 
service (III above) we get modifying fac- 
tor 1.316. 

VIII. Multiplying the factor 148 (VI 








June 30, 1939 $1500 above) by the modifying factor 1.316 (VII 
V. Average salary, July 1, 1939 through above), we get a resultant factor, 19.4768 
June 30, 1946 $1800 percent. 





VI. Applying facts age 50 (I above) and 
18 years service (II above) to Exhibit A, 
page 12, we get the factor, 14.8 percent. 

VII. From Exhibit B, page 13, headed 


IX. Multiplying $1500 (IV above) by 
19.4768 percent (.194768) (VIII above) 
we get the amount due toward a pension 
for teaching prior to July 1, 1939, (II 
above), $292.15. 

X. Applying the facts age 50 (I above) 
and 7 years service (III above) to Ex- 
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Wanted: Experienced counsellors, Camp Charle- 
voix, private boys’ camp, northern Michigan. June 
23-August 24. L. C. Reimann, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CLINTON, IOWA Cc. & COZZENS, Mgr. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 
Many Good Positions Open Now in Illinois Schools 


ILLIANA TEACHERS SERVICE 


JAMES O'MALLEY, MGR. . COLBERT £. A. COLBERT 
N.A.T.A. Champaign, Illinois 
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TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA AND THE WEST 
MISSOULA, MONT. Imperative teacher needs continue in all departments. Enroll at 


Member N.A.T.A. = once for unusual opportunities throughout the entire West and 
31 years’ superior placement service Alaske. Free Life Membership. 
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Calendar 
MAY, 1946 


10 Illinois Association of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. Macomb, May 
10 and 11. 

10 Department of Classroom Teachers, 
National Education Association, confer- 
ence, North Central Region. Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, May 10 and 11. 


OCTOBER, 1946 

11 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Senior 
high school, Rock Island, October 11. 

11 East Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, October 11. 

11 Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 

sociation, annual meeting. Eastern IIli- 

nois State Teachers College, Health 

Education Building, Charleston, Octo- 

ber 11. 

Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 

tion Association, annual meeting. La 

Salle-Peru Township High School, La- 

Salle, October 11. 

Mississippi. Valley Division, Illinois 

Education Association, annual meeting. 

High school, Quincy, October 11. 

Southeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 

tion Association, annual meeting. Wash- 

ington School gymnasium, Carmi, Octo- 

ber 11. 

Western Division, Illinois Education 

Association, annual meeting. Galesburg 

Armory, Galesburg, October 11. 

18 Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Mid- 
way Theater, Rockford, October 18. 

18 Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Dixon, Oc- 
tober 18. 

26 Chicago Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. 32 West 
Randolph Street, Chicago, October 26. 


— 
— 


_ 
— 


— 
— 


_ 
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hibit C, page 14, we get the factor 3.87 
percent. 

XI. Multiplying $1800 (V above) by 
3.87 percent (.0387) (X above) we get 
the amount due for service since July 1, 
1939, or $69.66. . 

XII. Adding $292.15 (IX above) and 
$69.66 (XI above), we obtain the amount 
of the actuarial pension, or $361.81. Since 
this amount is below the $400 minimum 
annual pension provided in the law, the 
member upon retirement would receive an 


annuity of $400. 


CASE II 
i 2 , eas 54 years 
II. Service wie to July 1, 1939 
x . 28 years 
III. "Service s since 2 July 1, 1939. ..7 years 
IV. Average salary, July 1, 1929 to 
June 30, 1939_ ..$1000 
V. Average salary, July 1, “1939 to June 
30, 1946 - - $1200 


VI. Applying facts ; age 54 a above) and 
28 years service (II above), to Exhibit A, 
page 12, we get the factor 28.1 percent. 

VII. From Exhibit B, page 13, headed 
“Increase in Benefits,” for 7 years service 
(III above), we get factor 1.316. 

VIII. Multiplying the factor 28.1 percent 
(VI above) by the modifying factor 1.316 
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(VII above), we get a resultant factor, 
36.9796 percent. 

IX. Multiplying $1000 (IV above) by 
36.9796 percent (.369796) (VIII above) we 
get the amount due toward a pension for 
prior service teaching, that is teaching done 
belere 1908. Or... $369.80 

X. Applying the facts 54. a above) and 
7 years service (III above), to Exhibit C, 
page 14, we get the factor 4.20 percent. 

XI. Multiplying $1200 (V above) by 
4.20 percent (.0420) we get the amount due 
for service since July 1, 1939, or $50.40. 

XII. Adding $369.80 (IX above) and 
$50.40 (XI above), we obtain the amount 
of the annual pension, or $420.20. 


CASE III 
I. Age in 1946... 62 :-years 
II. Service _— to July 1, 1939 
35 years 


III. "Service : since July 1, 1936 7 years 
IV. Average salary July 1, 1929 to June 
30, 1939 - ~ $2250 
V. Average ‘salary July 1, “1939 ‘to June, 
1946 . $2500 

VI. ‘Applying “facts” ‘age “62 ry “above), 
and 35 years service (II above) to Exhibit 
A, page 12, we get the factor 49.3 percent. 

VII. In Exhibit B, page 13, headed 
“Increase in Benefits,” for 7 years service 
(III above), we get modifying factor 
1.316. 

VIII. Multiplying the factor 49.3 by 
the modifying factor 1.316 (VII above) 
we get a resultant factor of 64.8788 percent. 

IX. Multiplying $2250 (IV above) by 
64.8788 percent (.648788) (VIII above) 
we get the amount due toward a pension 
for teaching done before July 1, 1939, 
$1459.77. 

X. Applying the facts age 62 (I above) 
and 7 years service (III above) to Exhibit 
C, page 14; we get the factor 5.17 percent. 

XI. Multiplying $2500 (V above) by 
5.17 percent (X above), we get the amount 
due for service since July 1, 1939, or 
$129.25. 

XII. Adding $1459.77 (IX above) and 
$129.25 (XI above) we obtain $1589.02. 
Since this amount is above the $1500 max- 
imum annual pension provided in the law, 
the member upon retirement would receive 
an annual pension of $1500. 


++ 
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TEACHING THE THREE R’s 
(Continued from page 138) 
program in every subject field. In 
order to estimate the amount and 
character of growth, the teacher 
must have acquired a fairly compre- 
hensive understanding of each child’s 
status at the beginning of a period 

of instruction? 

Although practices vary from 
school to school, some teachers have 
found it helpful to record three items 
to be studied: (1) the pupil’s prog- 
ress in developing effective habits 








"The classroom teacher will find practical sugges- 
tions in Helping Teachers Understand Children, 
American Council on Education, 1945. Specific 
techniques are set forth in Reading and _ 
Educative Process, Witty and Kopel, 

Ginn and Company, 1939. 
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and skills can be judged by compari- 
son of the results.of periodic testing 
and observation ; (2) improvement in 
his reading habits and tastes can be 
estimated by reference to a record or 
transcription of his reading in and 
out of school; and (3) his growth in 
personality traits can be appraised by 
the use of ratings, judgments, and 
responses during interviews. 

Finally, with older pupils especial- 
ly the child’s own evaluation, as well 
as the reports of parents, can be 
utilized. 

The foregoing approach is conso- 
nant with recommendations of lead- 
ers in elementary education. It 
recognizes the fact that learning to 
read increases the child’s sense of 
power and opens the door to new 
satisfactions: and new sources of 
knowledge. In it emphasis is given 
to the continuous study of the child, 
appropriate guidance, and systematic 
evaluation. In such a program suc- 
cessful achievement and disciplined 
growth are assured. 
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"FAMOUS HIGHWAYS of Wis Amazing America” 


Entirely new—and yours for the asking ___ teachers will receive four illustrated lesson topics, 
—is this fascinating wall display in which contain a factual description of the origin 
full color panels. It pictures highlights and development, the natural wonders and famous 
of eight romantic highways of America, _ stories of American highways. “ 

and it may be tacked to a wall full 


width, or cut apart to place in narrow 
wall spaces. of the eight-foot-wide display and lesson topics 


Fill in the coupon below and send for your copy 


’ h ll be high he li i 
Last year’s display, “Highway ‘Transportation on now, so that you'll be high on the list to receive 


, Parade,” drew a tidal wave of requests from 70,000 
) enthusiastic teachers, who used it to illustrate 
lessons—as well as for a novel classroom decoration. 


them as they roll off the presses. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


| 
| 
ee . . . . Mail this cou te Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
With “Famous Highways of This Amazing America,” | 193 St. Clair Ave. N. E. Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of 
| ng 


“Famous Highways of This Amazing America”. enclose a 
dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 


Name 





School 








Address ST-36 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining, by 
S. T. Williamson and Herbert Harris. The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42d 
Street; New York 18, New York. Cloth. 
254 pages. Price, $2.00. 

A survey made up of intensive case 
studies of collective bargaining growth and 
practices in sixteen major industries pro- 
vides the basis of fact for this examination 
of present explosive problems of labor- 
management relations. 

The rise of collective bargaining, its 
present scope, and the recent war experi- 
ence are set forth. The concluding chapter 
offers a program for strengthening the 
processes of collective bargaining proposed 
by the Labor Committee of The Twentieth 
Century Fund, of which William H. Davis 
is chairman. 

Basic to the committee’s specific recom- 
mendations is the principle that the aim 
of collective bargaining must be to summon 
forth the utmost use of our resources. 
Price and wage administration must move 
toward the goal of “complete and con- 
tinuing use of what we have in materials, 
machines, manpower.” Such ‘administration 
will be guided by a knowledge of the facts. 

An Overview of Elementary Education, 
by Bernice Baxter and Anne M. Bradley. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 126 pages. Price, $1.25. 

“It is only as the purposes of teaching 
become synthesized and unified that the 
complexities tend to disappear. If the teach- 
er has clear and dominating purposes which 
determine procedures, the patterns of class- 
room organization will emerge distinctly 
and convincingly.” 

It is to show the way to such synthesis 
and unification of the purposes of teaching 
that this overview has been prepared. The 
authors have worked with the needs of the 
in-service teacher and her supervisor in 
mind as they seek to create and guide a 
program that will contribute to the per- 
sonal and social growth of children in the 
elementary school. Application is made to 
seven subject matter areas. 

The Psychology of Teaching, by Asahel 
D. Woodruff. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cloth. 180 pages. Price, $1.75. 

This is a short text providing a labora- 
tory course that applies facts to practical 
problems and attempts to make psychology 
functional for the teacher. To this end it 
sifts the many theories and schools of 
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thought in the field of psychology to set 
forth “those relatively few facts only on 
which good- teaching rests.” 

The Newspaper: Its Making and Its 
Meaning, by members of the staff of The 
New York Times. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Cloth. 207 pages. Price, $2.00. 

In this volume are reproduced a series 
of lectures by members of the staff of The 
New York Times on how that paper is 
planned,, edited, and published. 

This series was presented before a se- 
lected group of New York City public 
school teachers by arrangement of the 
superintendent, John E. Wade and the 
board of education. 

In the latter section of the book are 
presented the conclusions regarding the use 
of the newspaper as a teaching resource 
reached by members of eleven workshop 
groups. 

Important outcome was a general ac- 
ceptance of the principle that the newspaper 


should not be relegated to a position of a _ 


mere adjunct to the teaching of school sub- 
jects but that in itself it can and should 
provide an important area of school ex- 
perience. 

Tomorrow's Trade, by Stuart Chase. The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42d 
Street, New York 18, New York. Cloth. 
156 pages. Price, $1.00. 

No. 5 in the series of six publications 
of The Twentieth Century Fund, each 
written by Stuart Chase as a report on a 
postwar problem with which the United 
States is now face to face, this is a non- 
technical discussion of foreign commerce in 
its world political setting. 

The elemental equation of Mr. Chase’s 
program for-improved foreign commerce is 
“stuff for stuff.” International trade is a 
two-way street; if a nation wants to sell, 
it must buy, he affirms. 

Mr. Chase does not find the conditions 
for a return to the Nineteenth Century 
variety of free trade guaranteed by one- 
power dominance nor immediate hope of a 
world state powerful enough to make free 
trade feasible. 

Bretton Woods he finds a compromise 
between economic nationalism and the need 
for international collaboration; it is “only 
one exhibit in a whole museum of actual 
or possible international agencies which can 
draw the nations closer together in co- 
operative endeavors and so strengthen the 
nucleus of a world state.” 

In an immediate home-front program to 
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promote better foreign commerce, Chase 
finds full employment with corresponding 
high purchasing power applied both to the 
domestic product and desirable imports 
more important than lowering tariffs. Tar- 
iffs, however, he would have kept as mod- 
erate as possible and would have regulated 
from the standpoint of getting what we 
need or find it desirable to get from abroad. 

He takes issue with those who approach 
the subject of improved foreign trade from 
the angle of first establishing the desirable 
dollar value of exports in terms of the 
numbers of persons to be employed in the 
domestic economy, and, in line with his 
“stuff for stuff” formula, would reverse 
the steps and plan first to expand useful 
imports or their equivalents. 





Current Publications 

How to Build Terrain Models, prepared 
for the U. S. Office of Education by th 
United States Navy, Office of Research and 
Inventions. Paper. Illustrated. 28 pages. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price, 10 cents. 

Strengthening the Congress, by Robert 
Heller. Planning Pamphlets, No. 39, 
National Planning Association, 800 21st 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Paper. 
41 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

This report, the work of a management 
engineer in the role of “outside” observer, 
presents an integrated program, which will 
afford an excellent basis of comparison 
with the recommendations originating with- 
in Congress, particularly the report of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress. 

The ABC’S of Public Relations for 
Recreation, published by the National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. Paper. 64 pages. 
Price, 85 cents. The ABC’s of creating 
public opinion through a planned program. 

“the defense of peace,” Documents Re- 
lating to UNESCO, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization, Part I. Department of State Pub- 
lication 2457, Conference Series 80. Paper. 
31 pages. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price, 10 cents. 

Development of Railroad Transportation 
in the United States, by Carlton J. Corliss: 
a lecture at the University of Baltimore, 
February 5, 1945. Association of American 
Railroads, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Paper. Illustrated. 32 pages. 


School Fires, a record of 1,116 school 
fires between 1930 and 1945. Published “by 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Mas- 
sachusetts. Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. 
Price, $0.50. 

In addition to the case studies, summaries 
of fatalities, of types of buildings involved 
and of areas within the buildings where 
the fire originated, of causes, of time of oc- 
currence, of losses, and of sprinkler effi- 
ciency are included. Some hazards, such 
as air ducts, experimental laboratories, and 
some precautions such as exit facilities and 
fire drills are given particular attention. 
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We Can't Back Into The Future 


dd By Extzasetn Irnecanp, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Montana 


‘ a NATION no longer is the greatest provincial civilization in the 
world. Our ships sail the seven seas and all the skyways. We 


rt have become the greatest traders and travelers on earth. 7 


If the United States is to maintain a world-wide influence, promi- 
nence, power and respect, the level of general education must be 
f raised. No longer can we back into the future while looking at the 


n past. The future must be faced head-on. 


' In these days, eternal vigilance should be exercised to instill in 
youth a high regard for democratic institutions and procedures, and 


1 the basic principles of the American way of life. 


The youth of our land should be given abundant opportunity to 
inform themselves on current social, economic and scientific matters, 
; and I know of no better or more pleasant way of securing such infor- 
mation than through the Reader’s Digest, which contains present-day 


t articles of lasting interest. 


The Digest is widely used in the schools of Montana, and it sup- 
| plies a definite need, for however valuable textbooks may be, they 
must be supplemented by just such varied and interesting briefs of 


current affairs and happenings as it offers from month to month. 


I recommend it highly as a guide to the formation of right ideals in 


the minds of American youth, and to the evaluation of those principles 


which are basic in the government of a free people. 


The Reader's Digest 
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MARCH—A month for change. Old Sol 
passes the Equator and Spring begins at 
12:33 a.m. on Thursday, the 21st. Mov- 
ing Day arrives in town and country. 
Textbook committees are appointed by 
school administrators all over the land. 


i td 
GRAMMAR — Whether you teach it or 
not, GRAMMAR TO USE, now in a 
1945 revision; continues to be the su- 
preme reference book in that field. 

Os 
SAINT DAVID, patron saint of Wales, 
was born on the first day of March circa 
year 500. Saint Patrick, patron saint of 
Ireland, was born on the seventeenth 
day of March circa year 373. 

Tp tid 


ARITHMETIC WE USE puts fun into the 
fundamental processes. For Grades 2 
through 9, this series has an authorship 
each member of which is noted for expe- 
rience in both teaching and textbook 
writing. Leo J. Brueckner, Foster E. 
Grossnickle, Elda L. Merton and Fred 
L. Bedford wrote ARITHMETIC WE 
USE. 


COMMODORE PERRY completed his 
treaty with Japan on March $1, 1854. 
Ninety-two years later General Mac- 
Arthur is occupying Japan. For details 
read HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II. 


—_— 


A GOING CONCERN is our English lan- 
guage. Continually expanding by includ- 
ing and coining new words it soon renders 
all printed lexicons obsolete. Each print- 
ing of THE WINSTON DICTIONAR- 
IES is a new edition. New words are 
incorporated into the body of the book 
where they may be found conveniently. 
1946 editions are now ready. 
PIs 


TEXAS Declaration of Independence was 
signed in March, 1836; Alaska was pur- 
chased from Russia in March, 1867; 
and the Great Blizzard took 400 lives 
in March, 1888. 
—n 

READERS published prior to 1918 show 
aremarkable contrast in format to EASY 
GROWTH IN READING, one of the 
most beautiful series ever printed. A 
postcard or letter request addressed to 
Winston Flashes will bring you an illus- 
tration of how “Mother’s Primer’’ pre- 
sented reading forty-odd years ago. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 ste) tel. hie) 
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What's Happening to Salary 
Schedules—1946-47? 


During the recent years of upward 
trending living costs many school 
systems have granted cost of living 
increases as special increments or 
bonuses, but have left their basic sal- 
ary schedules unchanged. 

A few have “hitched” their salary 
schedules to the cost of living, that is, 
they have based their schedules on the 
BLS Cost of Living Index or some 
other and provided that revisions 
should be made in accordance with 
fluctuations of this index. 

Others have adopted a policy of 
revision of the basic schedule not only 
in accordance with the cost of living 
but with some thought to the increas- 
ing recognition of the importance of 
the teacher in the community. 

Following are brief accounts of 
some features of three schedules 


adopted for the 1946-47 year. 
A Twelve-Grade System 


The teachers’ salary schedule for 
the Champaign public schools adopted 
by the Board of Education March 8, 
1946 increases the annual minimum 
for non-degree teachers $200; for 
those with bachelor’s degree, $300, 
and for those with master’s degree 
$400. Maximum for non-degree 
teachers is increased from $1600 to 
$2000; for teachers with bachelor’s 
degree from $2100 to $2700; for 
those holding the master’s degree 
from $2300 to $2900. 

Provision is made for making the 
schedule effective over a three-year 
period ; those entitled by training and 
experience to an increase under the 


new schedule beyond what they 
would have received under the 
schedule now effective will receive 
one-third such increase each year. 


The salaries of teachers now receiv- 
ing more than the amount to which 
they are entitled by the new schedule 
are not decreased but remain static 
until additional experience or training 
entitles the teacher to an increase 
under the new schedule. 

College credits submitted to meet 
the requirement of six semester hours 
credit for each five-year period (three 
years in the case of non-degree 
teachers) must be approved by an 
evaluating committee composed of the 
superintendent of schools, and a rep- 
resentative of each of the following 
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groups of teachers: elementary, junior 
high school, senior high school. 


An Elementary District 


Teachers of District 108, Highland © 


Park, will next year receive an annual 
increase averaging $373.05 as a re- 
sult of the Highland Park board's 
adoption of a salary schedule pre- 
sented to it as a report of the High- 
land Park Teachers Council. While 
a committee of the council was re- 
sponsible for the work of preparing 
the schedule, the report enthusiastic- 
ally acknowledges community support 
in providing, through a successful tax 
referendum, the financial base on 
which a reasonable schedule could be 
projected, and the co-operation of the 
board of education and Superinten- 
dent Lester Ball throughout the 
progress of the study. The committee 
also had the benefit of consultation 
with Dr. W. C. Reavis and Dr. Ralph 
W. Tyler, both of the University of 
Chicago. 

The schedule provides eighteen 
annual increments: the first eight, 
$100 each; the final ten, $50 each. 
Thus experience counts equally for all 
teachers. The bachelors degree is 
accorded a $300 differential above no 
degree all along the scale and an ad- 
ditional $200 is allowed for the 
master’s degree. Beginning salaries 
thus are $1200, $1500, and $1700; 
maximum salaries are $2500, $2800, 
and $3000. 

A fifteen-year transition period is 
set up for the non-degree teacher al- 
ready in the system, during which he 
will receive one-half the difference be- 
tween the non-degree scale and the 
bachelor degree scale, or $150 more 
than the non-degree scale indicates. 

The committee recommended a 
$500 differential for men, but indi- 
cated that it approved a single sched- 
ule-applicable without respect to sex 
that should be achieved in the future 
by raising women’s salaries to the 
level of men’s salaries. 


A Township High School 


The LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School Board of Education on March 
5, 1946 approved a revision of its 
1945-'46 salary schedule. The revised 
schedule calls for an annual increase 
of $100 throughout the schedule. One 
additional annual increase of $100 is 
provided for teachers whose train- 
ing equals 150 semester hours or 
more. 
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